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OFFICIAL. 





State of New-York—Secretarn’s Office. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTIES. 





Alden S. Stevens, Attica, Wyoming county. 

Elliott G. Storkes, Sennett, Cayuga county, in place of 
John B. Bowen, resigned. 

Joseph H. Wright, Machias, Cattaraugus co. 

Enoch 8. Ely, Buffalo, four Erie county, in place of P. G. 
Parker, resigned. 

Hiram Willson, Little Genesee, Allegany county. 


FLOGGING. 








S1r—In the absence of the Superintendent, it becomes my 
duty to reply to your letter of the 3d instant, in Which you 
ask if you should inflict upon ‘* three or four girls from 
twelve to sixteen years of age,” who attend your school, and 
who ‘* seem inclined tu have their own way,” notwithstand- 
ing your remonstrances, ‘‘a suitable flogging with a whip, 
say, six or eight blows,’’ you would not be sustained by this 
department. [ answer, for myself, and forthe Superintend- 
ent, unhesitatingly and indignantly, in the negative. Ad- 
mitting the abstract right, and possible propriety in extreme 
cases, of corporal punishment, as a means of moral disci 
pline in our common schools, its infliction, under the circum- 
stances, and in the manner proposed, upon young females 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, is not only uncalled for, 
in my judgment, by ahy necessity in maintaining the ordi- 
nary discipline of a school, butis repugnant to every enlight- 
ened sentiment of manhood, and wholly unjustifiable in any 
and every aspect in which it can be viewed. 





If the females referred to, after a suitable admonition, per- 
sist in refusing to submit to the rules and regulations of the | 
school, in disturbing its order and disobeying the commands 
of the teacher, their parents should be informed of their con- 
duct, and requested tu apply the necessary corrective; and if 
this fails, the teacher, with or without the sanction of the 
trustees, would be justifiable in exeluding them altogether 
from the school. But no circumstances, in my opinion, can 
justify the ‘“ flogging ” of female pupils. 

Except as a dernier resort, and in extreme cases, I am sa- 
tisfied that the infliction of corporal punishment as a means 
of discipline in our publie schools, is not only unnecessary, 
but demoralizing in its intluence, inefficacious in its results, 
and pernicious in its etlects upon the disposition and character 
of the pupil. So far as I have been enabled to collect the 
opinion of the most eminentand experienced educators of our 
own and other countries. | feel justifed in the assertion, that 
the entire practical abolition of this relic of barbarism, would 
be regarded by the enlightened friends of education every- 
where as a ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

The sentiment is becoming universally prevalent, that the 
highly qualitied teacher can, except in most extraordinary 
cases, govern his pupils, however obstinate and refractory, 
Without the application of physical force; and it has been 
well said, that the ‘* minimum of punishment usually shows 
the maximum of qualification,” and to the justice and prac- 
tical utility of that sentiment. I fully and cheerfully sub- 
scribe. Yours, &c. ; 

S. S. RANDALL, Gen. Dep. Supt. 

Mr. Cotiixs GarpNner, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Albany, Dec. 5, 1842. 


i 





TO TRUSTEES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


By the 91st section of the school act, the Trustees of each 
school district are required after the first day of January. 
and onor before the first day of March thereafter ** to make 
aud transmit to the commissioners, their annual report tor the 
year ending on the last day of December, previvus go the 
date of such report.” 


By the 7th subdivision of the 20th section of the same 
act the commissioners are authorized to apportion the school 
moneys of their town, within ten days after receiving all the 
reports, and the public money, instead of deferring such ap- 





portionment until the first Tuesday of April, as they must 
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do if ail the reports of the several districts are not received 
by them before that time. 

The whole amount of public money applicable to school 
purposes may be in the possession of the commissioners, as 
early as the loth of February ; and if due diligence is used 
on the part of the Trustees of the several districts, all their 
reports may be transmitted to the commissioners by that pe- 
riod; so that the apportionment may be made, and the pub- 
lic moneys paid over to the Trustees of each district, on or 
before the first day of March, in season to enable them to 
pay off the teachers of the winter schools immediately after 
their close, and to make all their arrangements for the pur- 
chase of books, at an early period in the spring. 

The manifest advantages which the adoption of such a 
course cannot fail to secure will, it is hoped, induce the 
‘Trustees of cach district in the state, to make and transinit 
to the Cummmissioners, their annual report, immediately af- 
ter the first of January—at all events during that month.— 
There can be no excuse for a longer delay. 

In making their annual report, ‘Trustees are requested to 
be particularly careful to comply with all the requisitions of 
the law ; especiolly in refereuce to the application and ex- 
penditure of the public money, the number of children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 16 residing in their respective dis- 
tricts on the Glst day of December, the number of children 
attending the school of their district, and their respective pe- 
riods of attendance, and the nuinber of volumes in the District 
Library. Upon the fidelity and accuracy of their reports in 
these and other particulars, depends in an essential degree, 
the value and usefuluess of the infurmation relating to the 
condition and prospects of the common schools, which this 
Department is required annually to communicate to the Le- 
gislature. 

The several deputy superintendents, and the commission- 
ers of common schools are requested to co-operate in carry- 
ing into effect, this resommendation of the department. 

‘Trustees will also be held personally responsible for an 
omission to expend the Library money of the district, in the 
purchase of proper books on or before the first day of July 
of the current year in accordance with a previous circular of 
the Department. 

For the general information of trustees, it is deemed pro- 
per to say that the whole or any portion of the public mo- 
ney of the district applicable to teachers wages, which may 
be received at the ensuing apportionment, may legally be 
paid to duly qualified teachers, who have taught the win- 
ter schools, notwithstanding their term of instruction com- 
meneed during the preceding year. The provisions of the 
24th section of the schoel act, are, in the judgment of the 
superintendent, satistied by the payment of the money, during 
the yecY in which it ts received, tu a duly qualified teacher. 


Trustees will also bear in mind that they are authorized 
to exempt, Wholly or in part from their rate bills for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, the indigent inhabitants of their 
district; and to assess the amount of such exemptions upon 
the taxable property generally, ‘This power should be li- 
berally exercised, in every case where the Trustees enter- 
tain any reasonable doubt of the ability of any parent to 
meet his rate bill, without distressing his family. The 
amount of such bills, in any case when distributed over the 
taxable property of the district will scarcely be felt: while 
the benetits of education will be more widely and generally 
diffused among the children of the poor. 


During the continuance of the winter schools, the Trustees 
of the several districts are advised to cause the District Li- 
brary to be transferred to the school house. ind placed, with 
the assent of the librarian, under the temporary supervision 
and eare of the teacher, for the general ‘accommodation of 
the inhabitants. The teacher will undoubtedly consent to 
devote ten or fifteen minutes before the opening, during the 
recess, or after the close of his school to the delivery and 
reception of books to the children, on the written order of 
their parents, or of those who may choose to avail them- 
selves of their agency; and to making the necessary entries 
In the Jibrarian’s book. 

Trustees are also requested to visit and inspect the school, 
in their official capacity, as oftenas may be practicable—per- 
sonally to supervise all its interests—to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the manner in which the teach- 
er discharges his duty—to see that he is furnished with the 
proper books in whieh to keep his list of attendance'of schol- 
ars, andthat the ertries are regularly and correctly made. 
The superintendent confidently appeals to them for an in- 
telligent and spirited co-operation with the department and 
with the county superintendents. in the elevation, 1mprove- 
ment and extended usefulness of the schools. 

The superintendent duly appreciates the arduous nature 
of the duties devolved by law upon Trustees,—their unre- 
quited and often thankless labors—their numerous responsi- 
bilities,and the difficulty of so administering the various affairs 
of their districts, as to give satisfaction to all. At the same 
time, they will bear in mind, that in the discharge of the duties 
temporarily committed to them, they are acting for their own 
permanent benefit and that of their children; and their sole 
object should be the elevation and improvement of the 
schools, regardless of all minor questions affecting the mere 
external organization of the district. Controversies respect. 
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ing the site, the expediency of particular objects of taxation, 
or other incidental topics so frequently agitatea in the se- 
veral districts with a warmth and pertinacity altogether 
disproportioned to their relative importance, when compar- 
ed with the paramount interests of Education, should as far 
as possible, be dispensed with; and where, for any reason, 
this is impracticable, they should at least be conducted in a 
generous spirit of emulation for the greatest good. and un- 
der no circumstances be permitted, as they too frequently 
are, to come in collision with the prosperity and welfare of 
the school. 
SAMUEL YOUNG, Supt. of Com. Schools. 


ONEIDA COUNTY. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS IN RELATION TO 
THE OFFICES OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT AND TOWN IN- 
SPECTORS. 

Atan annual meeting of the Board of Supe.visors of the 
county of Oneida in the month of November, 1842, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were reported to the Board 
by a committee thereof, and adopted by the Board, to wit: 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of com- 
mon schools, and the supervision thereof by deputy superin- 
tendents, beg leave to report: 

That upon the common schools of this state the great mass 
of our people must rely for education. Portions of our citi- 
zens are able to enjoy the facilities afforded by the higher 
literary institutions; but our common schools alone can car- 
ry the blessings of education to every man’s dwelling. Our 
state has inade such munificent provision for the support of 
these nurseries of learning as to bring their benefits within the 
reach of the humblest citizen, and it only remains for those 
oflicers or official bodies upon whom their supervision de- 
volves, to discharge their duties, and for the public to lend 
their co-operation, in order to render the bounty of the state 
useful and efficient. 

Tie recent statute providing for the appointment of depu- 
ty superintendents in every county, was designed to remedy 
the evils resulting from entrusting the supervision of schools 
to town inspectors, selected often without reference to their 
qualitieations, poorly paid for their services, and giving to 
the subject but little of their time or attention, and was in- 
tended.to substitute a system of thorough visitation by a few 
individfials qualified fur the duty, who should devote them- 
selves to its discharge, and feel responsible for the success of 
theirlabors. The most distinguished and ardent friends of edu- 
cation in our state, anticipate radical improvement in the con- 
dition of ourcommon schools from the labors and constant su- 
pervision of the deputy superintendents, and we see not why 
this result may not be realized. In theory certainly, the sys- 
tem commands our approbation, and your committee believes 
that thus far its practical operations have not disappointed 
the expectations of its authors. We think that, at least, it 
should have a fair trial; and that its imperfections, as they 
may be developed by experience, should be remedied by fur- 
ther legislation. 

Your committee believe that the office of town inspector 
is now useless, and ought to be abolished, and also that com- 
misstoners of schools should be deprived of the power of act 
ing as inspectors. All the duties of the office of inspector 
can now be performed by the deputy superintendents, and 
the latter officers will be embarrassed rather than aided in 
their labors, by the action of the former. No uniform rule 
in the licensing of teachers can be carried out into action so 
long as inspectors in every town are empowered to grant 
licenses. The office of inspector, moreover, imposes upon 
the public a useless pecuniary burden. Your committee 
have satisfied themselves that the bills of inspectors and of 
commissioners acting as inspectors, amount in this county to 
more than the salaries of both the deputy superintendents. 
On the score of economy, therefore, after the office of in- 
spector shall have been abolished, the system of supervision 
by deputy superintendents will deserve the preference. It 
will be much less expensive to the county than the old sys- 
tem, as the state pays half the salaries of the superintendents. 
Your committee perceive that the experience of the county 
of Oswego sustains their views on this point, and that the 
Board of that county have passed resolutions of the same 
purport. Your committee think it expedient that the law be 
so altered as to give to the deputy superintendents a discre- 
tion to grant certificates for a whole county, or for une or 
more particular districts. It may often happen that it would 
be discreet to allow a teacher to have charge of a school in a 
particular district, who would not be competent to teach in 
other districts in the county. 

Your committee beg leave to submit resolutions in accord- 
ance with the above views, and to recommend their adoption 
by the Board. ; F 

Resolved, That this Board are of opinion that the supervi- 
sion of our schools through the agency of deputy superinten- 
dents is less expensive. and more efficient than any mode 
heretofore pursued, and recommend a repeal of so much of 
the law relating to common schools as provides for the elee- 
tion of two inspectors in each town. 

Resolved, ‘That in our opinion, so much of the law as makes 
commissioners inspectors ought, also, to be repealed; and 
that the office of examining and granting certificates to teach- 
ers ought to be committed solely to the deputies; and that 
they p ee be authorized to grant certificates for one, or 
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more districts, or for a whole county, according to their dis- 
cretion. 

Resolved, That we regard the appointment of deputy su- 
perintendents as a great improvement of the common school 
system, and we respectfully recommend to the legislature 
the continuance of such existing laws, and the enactment of 
such further provisions as may be best calculated to give that 
improvement a fair trial, and to hasten and insure the happy 
res‘tits which we believe will follow the introduction of this 
new feature into our system of popular instruction. 

Resolved, That the clerk of this Board transmit to the Su- 
perintendent of schools a copy of the foregoing report and 
resolutions, with a request to that officer to communicate the 
same to the legislature. 

I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of a report and 
resolutions adopted by the Board of Supervisors of Oneida 
county at their annual meeting in November, 1842. 

: C. HERNAM. 

Clerk of the Board. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 





In our November number we inserted the correspondence 
between Mr. Delavan and the Hon. Samuel Young, Super- 
intendent of common schools, relative to supplying every 
school district in the state with Dr. Sewall’s Essay on the 
Pathology of Drunkenness, with a series of colored drawings 
of the Human Stomach, as affected by the use of intoxicating 
drinks from a state of health to death by delrium tremens. 
We are happy to learn that this effort to bring this important 
work before the 600,000 children in our common schéols 
meets with general approbation; already benevolent indivi- 





CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 











We have attempted in this Journal to give a good model of 





duals have undertaken the supply of all the district schools 


a District School-House, with the necessary specifications for 


in the. counties of Albany, Fulton, Tompkins, Putnam, building. The plan is larger_than is generally considered 


enhacet, 





est , Dutchess and Columbia, and the set of colos-| "&cessary in our country districts; bat it is proposed, in antici- 
sal drawings to Union, Yale, Cambridge, Columbia and | Pation of the prevalence of mure enlightened and generous 
Princeton Colleges; as also to the University of New-York, views on the means of general education; and in the hope 
and many other seminaries of learning, to be hung up in that the commissioners will not continue to favor the erec- 
their respective halls, exhibiting at one view, in the language tion of small and feeble districts. An estimate is also given 
of Chancellor Frelinghuysen of the University of New-| of the expense of building a smaller sciioul-house for the ac- 
York, ‘‘ The results of drinking inall its stages. We learn commodation of thirty pupils. 
from these maps of the stomach, that the pleasurable excitement,| The remarks upon the construction of school-heuses, are 
the mirth, and the revelry, are not the whole that the spuit or | drawn principally from the admirable report of the Hon. Ho- 
the soine cup bestows upon their votaries; while appearances are | *8ce Mann, on this subject, and will be found full of valua. 
20 fair, there is a canker surely working all around the seat of | ble instruction. The importance of this subject, and the ur 
life” We hope Mr. Delavan will not relax his efforts until | g¢Mt necessity of immediate attention to it, may be inferred 


he succecds in placing this valuable volume in every district 
school in this and other states, and the colossal set in all our 


from the fact, that of the 7,534 schvol-houses visited by the 


| deputies, but 3,426 are reported as fit for the tolerable ac- 


higher seminaries of learning ; and we trust that kind and commodation of the pupils ; while it is well known. that 
benevolent individuals will be found in each county to sec- | but few truly convenient school-houses are to be found in 


ond him in this undertaking. 














LETTERS FROM DEPUTIES. 


» 





any county of the state. 

We also deem it our duty to mention the fact, disgraceful 
as it is, that of 7,534 school-houses, but 1,898 have such ac- 
commodations for pupils as decency requires. This will be 








MONROE. 





PUBLIC MEETINGS HELD JOINTLY BY THE DEPUTIES— 
INTRODUCTION OF UNIFORM TEXT-BOOKS—INCREAS- 
ING INTEREST IN SCHOOLS AND CORRESPONDING 


remedied if the deputies but continue the good work of su- 
pervision with the zeal and ability with which it has been 
commenced. 


EXPLANATION. 


IMPROVEMENT—UNION SCHOOLS BEING ESTABLISH-| . Figure I represents a perspective view of the front and one 


side. 
ED. Figure I represents the general arrangements of the inte- 
[Extract of letter from Deputy.J ior. 
Roohester, Nov. 28, 1842. Figure III represents an end view of one range of seats and 
I avail myself of this occasion to inform you, that my as- ond Soeie. : 


; ‘ The school-house is 36 ft. long by 96 feet wide, and 19 ft. 
sociate, Mr. Brown, and myself, have been engaged the last high from the ground to the eaves, including 2 feet base or 
three weeks in addressing public meetings in the several under pinning. 

towns of our county on the subject of common schools, call-| he main entrance is at V; C is the outer entry; W the 
ing 2 ena —— to = necessity and importance of | goor-way, leading into the clothes entry B, where. shelves 
@ unl oy y M text-books, and recommending a -plan to se-| and pins should be placed for the garments of the ctildren. 
eure such uniformity. Committees have been appointed in| x j, the entrance into the school-room; N, the stove; D, a 
every town, excepting two not yet visited, to effect the de- | recess back of the stove for a wood box, brooms, &c. Y is 
sired object. From the disposition manifested at these meet-| the door of the recitation and library room A. Here the 
ings, I am encouraged to believe the measures adopted will 


be vigorously and successfully carried out. 


school library and apparatus should be kept, where the small 


: children may be taught, simultaneously, by a monitor, with- 

m., aaa ted Bg: say Aaag ame om b pe out any disturbance to the main schoul; or the teacher leav- 

paged! oe stg Soman os sainens Ghat adeame’ deen 1 72 the school at their studies, under the supervision of a 

adie Seoniealian rs A satis’ tannin conan ‘“ d for | Monitor, can in this room hear recitations, with greater be- 
ot ? 


governing a school. 


nefit to the pupils, as their attention can be more perfectly 


. “alae ‘ P rentrated u ir lesson. 
The increasing interest now manifested in behalf of our bag pan oy eee 


common schools by the people generally, in demanding a 


We consider a recitation room essential to every well or- 


higher _— of qualifications in teachers, in improving their guviaed seheel, and a0 by thie plan it con be provided with- 


school 


ouses, and in visiting the schools, encourages the 


out much increase of expense, we earnestly recommend its 


: | adoption. 
hope that ere long our common schools will rank as the very eerhe school-room is 24 feet lo “ es 
a3 : : 2 ng by 24 feet wide, and 15 
best pee we have; and that for the attainment of a tho-| foot high in the clear. M is the ph I platform; O, the 
rough knowledge of the English branches merely, they will : 


supersede the necessity of academies. 


teacher's desk, P, his chair; R, a range of shelves back of 


epee ce : ee the teacher for his books. A black-board should be hung on 

. he " ‘Sele nie” Rave be ards ne establishment of ‘ Union | the wall between the teacher's desk and the recitation iat. 
tetric ‘The I a taken in several places in this} frm, S is a suitable place for a map of the world, or of the 

county. e more 1 rollect upon the subject, the more] United States; T, door-way for girls, leading out through the 

strongly am I impressed with the importance of having one | yood-shed 

er more such schools in every town, centrally located, for ‘ 


the benefit of the more advanced scholars, who may thus 


E, the centre alley, is 2 feet wide; F, F, the division al- 


tie sme ; leys, 18 inches. K, desk for two pupils, 4 feet long by 13 
ne > ge Sok he meee oe a high grade of | inches wide; J is the seat, 12 inshas wide. and varying in 

be ager , bos Ss ea - eteat eg and eX-| height from 94 inches to 15, the youngest children occupy- 
penge oF going academies, or, what is| ing the lowest, nearest the platform. ‘The front of the desk 
still more to be deprecated, of fostering private and select 


schools. 
I remain, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t. 
HENRY E. ROCHESTER, 


Dep. Supt. for Monroe co, 
To Hon. Sam’t Younc, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


K — the back of the seat before it, and slopes 24 inches 
in 16. 

The desks have a shelf beneath for books, and groove on 
the back side, (fig. 3,) to receive a slate. The upper sur- 
face of the desk, except 3 inches of the most distant portion, 
og 1 inch in a foot, and the edge is in the same perpendi- 
cular line with the front of the seat. The level portion of 
the desk has a groove running along the line of the slope, 6, 
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(fig. 3,) so as to prevent pencils and pens from rolling off, 
and an opening, c. (fig. 3,) to receive an ink-stand. These 
are of metal, and shaped like the section of a cone, and are 
covered by a metallic lid. . 

The windows Z, 3 on the north and 3 on the south side, are 
hung (both upper and lower sash,) with weights so a8 to ad- 
mit of being raised or lowered conveniently. The sills 
should be three feet from the floor. Those on the south side 
should be provided with curtains or outside blinds. It would 
be better if the windows in a southern or western exposure 
were glazed with ground glass, which sofiens without ob- 
structing the light. 

The proper ventilation of the room should be provided for 
by the lowering of the upper sash and by an opening 14 in- 
ches by 18, near the ceiling into the flue L, which leads into 
the open air. This opening can be enlarged, diminished, or 
entirely closed by a ye em controlled by a cord. 

The sides of the room should be ceiled all round with wood 
as high as the window sill. 

It will be observed that this plan gives a few single desks, 
which are often convenient for restless or insubordinate pu- 
pils. The building is calculated for a larger school than a 
majority of our districts require, there being seats for 56 pu- 
pils; but there wili be no difficulty in planning a smaller 
building after the same model. ‘The great and almost uni- 
versal defect in our new schovl-rooms is the want of accom- 
modations for-the ordinary winter schools, which, in this 
plan, we have attempted to secure. 























A SPECIFICATION. 


a I, repreeents a perspective view of the elevation of 
building 36 feet, by 26 wice, the height of posts 17 feet, in- 
cluding sills and plates. ‘The foundation or base course to 
be 2 feet out of ground, and not less than 2 feet under ground. 
The foundation should be drained by a blind drain running 
around on the out side of foundativn wall at bottom, 6 in. b 

6 in. filled with pounded stone. Size of timber for a build- 
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ing as represented in figure I- size of sills 8 by 8 in.; posts8 
by 8 in.; plates 8 by 8 in.; studding 3 by 8 in.; 16 inches 
from centre, with the exception of partitions in the interior, 
which should be 3 by 4 in.; there should be 2 pair of trus- 
sel or principal rafters for support of roof, size of timber as 
fullows: ‘Tie beams 8 by 8 in.; principal rafters 8 by 8 in.; 
king posts 7 by 8 in.; jack braces 6 by 7 in.; small rafters 3 
by 4 in. two feet apart. Floor timbers 3 by 10 in. two feet 
from centres; ceiling timbers 3 by 6 in. 16 in. ‘from centres; 
purlin beams 5 by 8in. ‘The roof to be framed and secured 
with bolts. 

‘The out side of main building and roof to be close boarded 
with hemlock or pine boards, the sides covered with half in. 
siding or clapboards, witha lap of an 1jin. The cornice 
and entablature to be the same as represenied in figure I, 
with raking cornice at each end of building, the roof to be 
covered with white pine shingles 54 inches to the weather, 
or less than one-third of their length. 

Figure IU represents the general arrangement of the inte- 
rior. The floor should be of 1} in. plank, tongued und 
grooved. ‘The sides of the room should be ceiled up as high 
as 3 feet from the floor, or under side of window sill, tonguec 
and grooved. There will be 6 windows, 3 on north side. 
and 3 on south side, as represented in figure I, the upper and 
lower sash to be hung with weights and cords, and to be fas- 
tened with sash locks, to prevent them from being hoisted 
from the outside. There will be 4 doors, 1j in. in thickness, 
located as represented in figure Il. The windows and doors 
cased with plain face casings, with back moulding; base to 
be put down about 7 inches in width, with a bead on upper 
edge, well secured to fluor in roums A and B, and in hall C, 
the remaining part of sides, walls, ceiling and partitions to 
be lathed and plastered, with two coats of brown and one of 
hard finish. 
ceiling in clear 15 feet. 


Cost of materials and labor at Albany, for building 36 by 24 ft. 


8 posts 8X8 17 feet long, ° ° 455 ft. 4 in. 
3 sills 8X8 36 feet long, . . . 576 


2 sills 8X8 26 feet long, . . ° 277 ft. 4 in. 
2 plates 8X8 36 feet long, ° . . 384 
4 tie beams 8X8 27 feet long, ° ° 576 
4 king posts 7X8 7 feet long, ‘ . 139 ft. 8 in. 
8 principal rafters 7X8 14 feet long, . 522 ft. 8 in. 
36 rafters 3X4 17 feet long, ° . 612 
8 purlin 5X8 I2feet long, . : 320 
79 joists 3X8 16 feet long, : 2,240 
25 joists 3X4 16 feet long, oe" ae 
66 ceiling joists 3X6 12 feet long, . . 1,188 
19 floor timbers 3X10 26 feetlong, . ~. 1,235 


i 8.925 ft. $99.17 
3,338 ft. of hemlock boards for roof and sides of build- 


ing, . : . . . ° 33 88 
2,500 feet of siding or clapboards, ‘ : ‘ 50 00 
1,000 feet of stuff for entablature and cornice, 30 00 
9} thousand of shingles, . . . . - 38 00 
117 floor plank, ° ° ° . ° . 29 25 
366 feet of ceiling, ° . . . . . 8 35 
100 feet of base, . ° ° F ° 3 a 
6 window frames, stuffand work, . ‘ - « 1800 
228 lights of glass, . ° . ‘ ° - 48 96 
4 door stuff and labor, . . ‘ . - .+ 36 00 
200 feet of stuff fordesk, . ° ° ‘ ‘ 6 00 
23 desk’s stuff and work, ° . ° ‘ - 69 00 
8 single desk’s, do . . ‘ ‘ E - 16 00 
Teacher's desk, . °«- ° . ° . 8 00 
34 square of ceiling, labor $2 persquare, . . . 7 00 
33 square of rough siding, 2s. . ° . . ae 

43 75 


25 square of clapboarding, 14 s. . “ arise 


200 teet of cornice, 2 s. 50 00 





93 square of shingling, 8 s. ° . ° é 9 50 
9 square of flooring, 4 s. ‘ ‘ ° > - 450 
100 feet of base, é ‘ ° 200 
Framing and raising, . . ° . - + 65 00 
Front stoop, stuff and work, ° ° re . oe 
Stuff for shelves in boy’s room, work, . 5 00 
Casing windows, . . . ° . 9 00 
Nails, ° ° e ° ° ‘ 35 00 
Painting, two coats, . ‘ . . ° - 60 00 
$803 93 
308 yards of plastering, 27 cts. . . $83 16 
992 feet of stone work, l) cts. . .« 99 29 
$182 45 
Estimate for a building of wood, ° ‘ $986 38 
Estimate for a building of brick, . ‘ - 41,150 00 
Estimate for a building of wood for 30 pupils, on 
this plan, ° ° ° P ° ‘ 650 00 
Estimate for a building of brick for 30 pupils, on 
this plan, : . . nn ol ° $760 00 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 


As long ago as 1832, it was said by the Board of Censors 
of the American Institute of Instruction, that ‘if we were 
called upon to name the most prominent defects in the schools 
of our country,—that which contributes most, directly and 
indirectly, to retard the progress of public education, and 
which most loudly calls fur a prompt and thorough reform, 
it would be the want of spacious and convenient schoulhou- 
ses.” 

As ageneral fact, Ido not think the common district 
school houses are better now, than when the above re- 
mark was written. 1 have, therefore thought, that I could. 
at this time, in no other way more efficiently subserve the 
interests of the cause in which we are engaged, than in bring- 
ing together and presenting under one view, the most essen- 
tial points respecting the structure and location of a class of 
buildings which may be said to constitute the houschold of 
education. 

I do not propose to describe a perfect model, and to urge a 
universal conformity. It is obvious that some difference in 
construction is necessary, according to the different kinds of 
school tobe kept. In each case, it must be considered, whe- 
ther the schoolroom be that of an escademy or of an infant 
school; whether it be in the city or in the country; for males 
or fur females, or both; whether designed to accommodate 


The school-room is 24 by 24 feet; height of: 


\ 


many scholars or only a few; or, whether the range of stu- 
dies to be pursued is extensive, or elementary only. The 
essentials being understood, the plan can be moditied . for 
adsptation to each particular case. 

The schoolhouses in the state have a few common charac- 
teristics. ‘They are, almost universally, contracted in size; 
they are situated immediately on the road-side, and are with- 
oul any proper means of ventilation. In most other respects 
the greatest diversity prevails. The floors of some are hori- 
zontal; those of others rise in the form of an amphitheatre, 
on two, or sometimes on three sides, from an open area in 
the centre. On the horizontal flours, the seats and desks are 
sometimes designed only for a single scholar; allowing the 
teacher room to approach on either side, and giving an op- 
portunity to go out or into the seat withoypt disturbance of 
any one. In others, ten scholars are seated on one seat, and 
at one desk, so that the middle ones can neither go out nor 
in, without disturbing at least four of their neighbors. In 
others, again, long tables are prepared, at which the scholars 
sit face tu face, like large companies at dinner. In others the 
seats are arranged on the sides of the room, the walls of the 
house forming the backs of the seats, and the scholars, as 
they sit at the desks, facing inwards; while in others, the 
desks are attached to the walls, and the scholars face out- 
wards. The form of schoolhouses is, with very few excep- 
tions. that of a square or oblong. Some, however, are 
round, with an open circular area in the centre of the room, 
for the teacher’s desk anda stove, with seats and desks around 
the wall, facing outwards, separated from each other by high 
partitions, which project some distance into the room, so that 
the scholars may be turned into these separate compartments 
as into so many separate stalls. Inno particular does chance 
seem to have had so much sway as in regard to light. In 
many, so much of the walls is occupied by windows. that 
there is but little difference between the intensity and the 
changes of light within and without the schoolroom: while 
in some others, there is but one small window on each of the 
three sides of the house and none on the fourth. Without 
specifying any further particulars, however, it seems clear 
that sume plan may be devised, comhining the substantial 
advantages, and-avoiding the principal defects of all. 

When it is considered, that more than five-sixths of all the 
children in the state spend a considerable portion of the 
most impressible period of their lives in the schoolhouse, the 
general condition of those buildings and their influences up- 
on the young, stand forth, at once, as topics of prominence 
and magnitude. The construction of schoolhouses connects 
itself closely with the love of study, with proficiency. health, 
anatomical formation, and length of life. These are great 
interests, and therefore suggest great duties. It is believed, 
that in some important particulars, their structure can be im- 
proved without the slightest additional expense; and that, 
in other respects, a small advance in cost would be returned 
a thousand fold in the improvement of those habits, tastes, 
and sentiments of our children, which are so soon to be de- 
veloped into public manners, institutions, and laws, and to 
become unchangeable history. 

The subject of schoolhouse architecture will be best con- 
sidered under distinct heads. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING, 


Ventilation and warming are considered together, because 
they may be easily made to co-operate with each other in 
the production of health and comfort. It seems generally to 
have been forgotten, that a room, designated to accommodate 
fifty, one hundred, and, in some cases, two hundred persons, 
should be differently constructed from one intended for a 
common family of eight or ten only. In no other particular 
is this difference so essential as in regard to ventilation — 
‘There is no such immediate, indispensable necessary of life, 
as fresh air. A man may live for days, endure great hard- 
ships, and even perform great labors, without food, without 
drink, or without sleep; but deprive him of air for only one 
minute, and all power of thought is extinct; he becomes as 
incapable of any intellectual operation as a dead man, and 
in a few minutes more, he is gone beyond resuscitation.— 
Nor is this all;—but just in proportion as the stimulus eg air 
is withheld, the whole system loses vigor. As the machine- 
ry in a water-mill slackens when the heng of water is drawn 
down; asa locomotive loses speed if the fire be not season- 
ably replenished; just so do muscle, nerve, and faculty, 
faint and expire, if a sufficiency of vital air be not suppiled 
to the lungs. As this Report is designed to produce actual 
results for the benefit of our children; and as it is said to be 
characteristic of our people, that they cannot be roused to 
action, until they see the reasons for it, nor restrained from 
action when they do, I shall proceed to state the facts, whe- 
ther popular or scientific, which bear upon this important 
subject. 

The common, or atmospheric air, consists mainly, of two 
ingredients; one only of which is endued by the Creator 
with the power of sustaining animal life. The same part of 
the air supports life and sustains combustion; so that in wells 
or cellars, where a candle will go out, aman will die. The 
vital ingredient, which is called oxygen, constitutes only 
about twenty-one parts in a hundred of the air. ‘The other 
principal ingredient, called azoée, will not sustain life. This 
proportion is adapted, by omniscient wisdom, with perfect 
exactness to the necessities of the world. “Were there any 
material dimunition of the oxygen, other things remaining 
the same. every breathing thing would languish, and waste 
and perish Were there much more of it, it would stimu- 
late the system, accelerating every bodily and mental ope- 
ration, so that the most vigorous man would wear out in a 
few weeks or days. This will be readily understood, by all 
who have witnessed the effects of breathing exhilarating gas, 
which is nothing but this oxygen or vital portion of the air, 
sorted out and existing in apurestate. Besides, this oxygen 
is the supporter of combustion, and. were its quantity great- 
ly increased, fire would hardly be extinguishable, even by wa- 
ter. But the vital and the non-vital parts of the air are wise- 
ly mingled in the exact proportions, best fitted for human 
utility and enjoyment; and all our duty is not to disturb 
these proportions. About four parts of the twenty-one of 
vital air are destroyed at every breath; so that, if one were 
to breathe the same air four or five times over, he would 
substantially exhaust the life-giving principle in it, and his 
bodily functions would convulse for a moment, and then stop. 





As the blood and the air meet each other in the lungs, not only 


is a part of the vital. air destroyed, but a poisonous ingredi- : 
ent is generated. This poison constitutes about three parts 
in a hundred of the breath thrown out from the lungs. - Nor ° 
is ita weak, slow poison, but one of fatal virulence, and 
sudden action. If the pvisonous parts be nct regularly re- 
moved, (and they can be removed only by anhaling fresh * 
air,) the blood absorbs them, and carries them back into the 
system. Just —— to the quantity of poison forced 
back into the blood, follow the consequences of lassitude, 
faintness, or death. The poisonous parts are valled carbon- 
ic acid. They are heavier than the common air, and as the 
lungs throw them out at the lips, their tendency is to fall to- 
wards the ground or the floor of a room, and if there were 
no currents of the air, they would doso. But the other 
parts of the air, being warmed in the lungs and rarified, are 
lighter than the common air, and the moment tney pass from 
the lips, their tendency is to rise upward towards the sky. 
Were these different portions of the air, sa they come from 
the lungs, of different colors, we should, if in a perfectly still 
atmosphere, see the stream divided, part of it falling and part 
ascending. A circulation of the air, however produced, out- 
of-doors by differences of temperature, and in our apartments 
by the motion of their occupants and by other causes, keeps 
the poisonous parts of the air, to some extent, mingled with 
the rest of it, and creates the necessity of occasionally 
changing the whole. Though the different portions of the 
air have the same color to the bodily eye, yet in the eye of 
reason, their qualities are diametrically opposite. 

Although there is but the slightest intervel between one 
act of breathing and another, yet, in a natural state of things, 
before we can draw a second breath, the air of the first is 
far beyond our reach, and never returns until it has gone the 
circuit of nature, and been renovated. Such are the silent 
and sublime operations, going on day and night, without in- 
termission, all round the globe, for all the myriads of breath- 
ing creatures that inhabit it, without their notice or conscious- 
ness. But, perhaps, some will suppose, that, in this way, 
the vital portion of the air, in process of time, will be whol- 
ly consumed or used up; or that the poisonous portion thrown 
off from the lungs, will settle and accumulate upon the 
earth's surface, and rise around us like a flood of water, so 
high as eventually to flow back into the lungs and inflict 
death. All this may be done; not however in the course of 
nature, but only by suicidal or murderous contrivances. | In 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, in the year 1756, one hundred 
and forty-six persons were confined to a room only eighteen 
feet square for ten hours; and although there was ene aper- 
ture for the admission of air and light, one hundred and 
iwenty-three had perished at the end of that time. Only 
twenty-three survived, and several of these were immedi- 
ately seized with the typhus fever. In the Dublin Hospi- 
tal, during the four years preceding 1785, out of seven thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty children, two thoveand nine hun- 
dred and forty-four died within a fortnight after their birth; 
that is, thirty-eight out of every hundred. -The cause of 
this almost unexampled mortality was suspected by Dr. 
Clarke, the physician, who caused fresh air to be introduced 
by means of pipes, and during the three following years, 
the deaths were only one hundred and sixty-five out of four 
thousand two hundred and forty-three, or Jess than four in a 
hundred; thatis a dimunition in the proportion of the deaths 
of more than thirty-four per cent. Hence it appears, that, 
through a deficiency of pure air, in one hospital, during the 
space of four years, there perished more tlian twenty-six 
hundred children. In Naples, Italy, there is a grotto where 
carbonic acid issues from the earth, and flows along the bot- 
tom in a shallow stream. Dogs are kept by the guides. who 
conduct travellers to see this natural curiosity, and, for a 
small fe2, they thrust the noses of the dogs into the gas.— 
The consequence is, that the dogs are immediately seized 
with convulsions, and, if not released, they die in five mi- 
nutes. But let us not cry shame! too soon on those who are 
guilty of this sordidness and cruelty. We are repeating 
every day, though in rather a milder fashion, the same expe- 
ment, except that we use children instead of dogs. 

But why. in process of time, it may still be asked, is not 
the vital principle of the air wholly exhausted, and the val- 
leys and plains of the earth, atleast, filled with the fatal one? 
Again, Divine Wisdom has met the exigency in a manner 
fitted to excite our admration and wonder.. The vegetable 
world requires for its growth the very substance which the 
animal world rejects as its death; and in its turn, all vegeta- 
ble growth yields a portion of oxygen for the support of ani- 
mal life. One flourishes upon that which is fatal to the oth- 
er. Thus the equilibrium is forever restored: or rather it is 
never disturbed. ‘They exchange poison for aliment; death 
for life; and the elements of a healthful existence flow round 
in a circle forever. The deadly poison thrown from the lungs 
of the inhabitants of our latitudes in the depths of winter, 
is borne in the great circuit of the atmosphere to the tropical 
regions, and is there converted into vegetable growth; while 
the oxygen exhaled im the processes of tropical vegetation, 
mounts the same car of the winds, and in its appointed time 
revisits the higher latitudes. Why should we violently in- 
vade.this beautiful arrangement of Providence? 

‘There is another fact impossible to be overlooked in con- 
sidering this subject. Who can form any just conception of 
the quantity of air which has been created? Science has 
demonstrated that it is poured out between forty and fifty 
miles deep allround the globe. It was to prevent the neces- 
sity of our using it second-hand, that it was given to us b 
sky-fulls. Then, again, it is more liquid than water. It 
rushes intu every nook and crevice, and fills every unoccu- 
pied place upon the earth’s surface. Atl the powers of art 
fail in wholly excluding it from any given space. We ean- 
not put our organs of breathing where some of it will not 
reach them. All we can do is to corrupt it, so that none but 
fatal or noxious air shall reach them. is we Now if 
the air were a product of human pains-taking; if laborers 
sweated or slaves groaned to prepare it, if it were¥transport- 
ed by human toil from clime to clime, like articles of export 
and import betwen foreign countries, ata risk of property 
and life; if there were ever any dearth orscarcity of it; if its 
whole mass could be monopolized, or were subject to acci- 
dent or conquest, then economy might be commendable.— 
But ours is a imony of the inexhaustible. We are pro- 
digals of health, of which we have so little, and ni of 
air, of which we have so much. In the State Lunatic Hcs- 
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sure to each apartment, for one patient enly. In the Prison 
at Charlestown, one hundred and seventy-one anda half cu- 
bic feet are allowed to each prisoner’s cell. In addition to 
this, free ingress and egress of the air is allowed, by means 
of apertures and flues in the walls. In the Penitentiary 
erected at Philidelphia a few years since, thirteen hundred 
cubic feet were allowed toeach prisoner solitarily confined; 
while in some of our schoolrooms, less than forty cubic feet 
is allowed to a scholar, without any proper means of ventila- 
tion; and in one case, a school has been constantly kept for 
thirteen years, in a room which allows less than thirty feet 
of air to the average number of scholars now 8 it; 
and even this schoolroom, contracted as it is, is beseiged by 
such offensive effluvia, that the windows are scarcely open- 
ed, even in summer. 

I know of but three causes, which can have led to these 
opprobious results. In populous and crowded places, the 
price of land may have been thought to justify the use of 
small rooms for many scholars. But this can never have 
been even a pecuniary argument of any weight with a finan- 
cial mind; for the ultimate public expense of the sickness 
and poverty engendered, would overbalance, a thousand 
told, the requisite original outlay. Besides, even if there 
were limit and constraint horizontally, there can have been 
none perpendicularly. 


A motive of some efficacy may have been felt in the in- 
creased expense of erecting a house of adequate size. This 
is a tangible motive. But how feeble is it, when compared 
with the health and comfort of children, their love of study, 
and their consequent proficiency in it! Should acase of ne- 
cessity actually erise, where children were obliged to un- 
dergo some privation, far better would it be to stint them in 
their clothes, their feod, or their fuel, than in their air. But 
in regard to schoolhouses which are built at the public ex- 
pense, such a necessity never can occur. Besides, these 
considerations affect size only, not ventilation. 

An economy of the air, which has once been warmed, is 
the only remaining motive for using foul air. But if the 
warm air is saved, the foul air must be breathed; for they are 
the same. For several years past, high ceilings have heen 
strenuously recommended as a compromise of the difficulty. 
But when the room is high, it is necessary, in the first place, 
to warm a much — quantity of air, than is required for 
breathing, and when it has all been once breathed, it be- 
comes as necessary to remove it and supply its place with 
pure air, as though the quantity had been small. Besides, 
pure air ata lower temperature, will warm the human sys- 
tem more than impure airat ahigher. In our climate, a mo- 
derately low ceiling is preferable to a high one, because 
with such, a much larger portion of the air which we have 
beengt the expense to heat, can be used. 

BuPit is believed, that in the vast majority of cases, this 
habitual use of foul air is not the result of calculation, but 
of oversight. And it is worthy of especial attention, that 
many of our schoolrooms, where the greatest privation of 
healthful air is now suffered, were constructed originally 
witha lage open fireplace, which was of itselfa sufficient ven- 
tilator; aud that afterwards close stoves were introduced to 
overcome the coldness of the rooms, without any reflection, 
that \vhat was gained in warmth and comfort, was lost in the 
purity of the atmosphere, and consequently in bodily health 
and mental vigor. 

In regard ‘> this most immediate of all the necessaries of 
life, that arrangement would he perfect, which should intro- 
duce the life-sustaining air, just as fast as it should be want- 
ed for breathing; and, wher breathed, should carry it off. 
not to be breathed again until it should be renovated and 
purified in the laboratory of nature. If one washes himself 
sn running water, he will never dip up the same water a se- 
cond time. So should it be with the air we respire. Anar- 
rangement producing this effect, is perfectly practicable and 
easy. By cxamining a most valuable communication, plac- 
ed at the end of this report, from Dr. Woodward, the Su- 
perintendent of the Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, it will 
appear that fifty persons will consume the entire body of air 
in aroom thirty feet square, and nine feet high, in about 
forty minutes. If, however, the room be perfectly tight, the 
air once respired, will be partiallye mingled with the whole 
mass of air in the room, and will offer itself to be breathed 
again. What is wanted, therefore, is a current of fresh air 
flowing into the room, while a current of the respired air 
flows out of it: both to be equal to the quantity required for 
the occupants. Under such circumstances, if there he but 
little motion in the room, the poisonous part of the air will 
settle towards the floor as soon as it is cast from the lungs, 
while the other part of it, being raised almost to a blood heat 
in the lungs, will rise to the ceiling. In the ceiling, there- 
fore, should be an aperture for itsescape. ‘I'he carbunic acid 
will tend to flow out under the door or when it is opened.— 
If the ceiling be concave or dome-shaped, only one aperture 
will be necessary ;—if horizontal, and the room be large, se- 
veral may be required The number will depend upon the 
manner in which the room is heated. If the house be of one 
story only, the apertures will open into the attic. On the 
upper side of the aperture let a trap-door be hung, to be 
raised by a cord running over a pulley, and coming down in- 
to the room, or, (which is more simple,) by wires, after the 
manner of house-bells. This door should be prevented from 
opening to o greater angle than eighty degrees, so that when 
the cord is loosened it will fall by its own weight and close 
the orifice. The door will be opened, more or less accard- 
ing to the temperature of the weather and the degree of wind 

revailing without, so as always to carry off the impure air 
just as fast as it is fouled by the lungs. Any person, by 
stepping into the open air and inhaling it fur half a minute, 
can, on —s into the room, determine the state of the 
air within it. If the apertures through the ceiling open in- 
to the attic, the air can be let off either through fan-windows 
at ‘he ends, or through sky-lighis; or an opening can be 
made into the chimney and a flue carried up to its top. In 
the last case, the floor of the attic, immediately under the 
flue, should be plastered or covered with something incom- 
bustible to make it perfectly secure against cinders coming 
down through the flue. If the building be two stories high, 
the apertures for ventilation in the lower story, instead of 
being in the upper ceiling of the room, should be in the side 
walls, next the ceiling, and so ascend by flues, threugh the 
walls of the second story until they open into the attic — 
Sliding dampers can be used in order to open or close these 


lower orifices, so as to regulate the escape of air from the | 


room. here a schoolhouse two stories in height has been 


built in disregard of the Jaws of health and life, the lower ; 


The ventilation of large factory work-rooms in England is 
now effectually secured by a simple contrivance, called the 
excentric fan, placed at one end of an apartment, and made 


room may be ventilated by making apertures in its upper | to revolve with greet rapidity by being attached to the steam 


ceiling next to the walls of the room, and carrying up flues 
through the second story in tight boxes, attached to the walls 
and opening into the attic through similar apertures in the 
upper ceiling of the second story. These boxes will appear 
in the second story to be only casings of posts or pilasters, 
and will not materially disfigure the room. 

The best apparatus for expelling foul air from a room con- 
sists in the proper means of introducing a supply of fresh 
warm air. Endoubtedly, the best mode of warming a room 
is to have a cellar under it, and to place a furnace in the cel- 
lar. Some place of storing wood seems indispensable for 
every schoolhowse, and a cellar could ordinary be dug and 
stoned as cheaply as a wood-house could be built. I sup- 
pose, also, that a schoolhouse would be much less exposed 
to take fire from a furnace well set, than frum a cémmon fire- 
place or stove. But the great advantage of warming by a 
furnace is, that all parts of the room are kept at the same 
temperature. The air presses outward instead of inward, 
through every crack and crevice in door or window. No 
scholars are injured by being forced to sit in the vicinity of 
a stove or firepface; nor is any part of the room encumbered 
by either. hen the latter are used, many scholars, who 
sit in exposed situations, will spend half an hour a day, and 
often more, in going to the fire to warm themselves; and, in 
addition to those, whose comfort requires them to go, idlers, 
from all sides of the house, will make ita rendezvous, or 
halfway place for visiting. With an unequal diffusion of 
heat in a school warmed by a stove, or fireplace, I believe it 
is always true, that diligent scholars will stay in their seats 
and suffer, while the lazy will go to the fire to drone. 

If a common stove must be used for warming the room, 
then let it be enclosed in a case of sheet iron, rising from the 
floor on three sides of the stove and bending over it; not, 
however, so as to close Uver its top, but leaving an opening in 
the case, greater or less, according to the size of the stove and 
of the room. ‘The sides of the case should be two or three 
inches from the sides of the stove. The stove should stand 
on legs a few inches from the fleor, and fresh air should be 
introduced from out-of-doors and conducted under the stove 
in a tube or trough, which, as it rises around the stove, will 
be warmed and enter the room through the opening in the 
case atthe top. A slide in the tube or trough will regulate 
the quantity of air to be admitted. The sensations, expe- 
rienced in a room into which the external air is directly in- 
troduced and warmed in its passage, belong to a class entire- 
ly distinct from those engendered by air warmed in the 
ordinary way. They will be grateful to the pupils, and will 
promote elasticity and vigor of mind. It would be well to 
place the stove directly in the current of air caused by open- 
ing the door. 


Who does not remember the comparative freshness and 
vigor of mind and body with which the murning’s study and 
recitations were begun, and the languor and weariness of 
body, the confusion of mind. the dry skin, the flushed cheek, 
the aching head, the sickening sensations, the unnatural de- 
mand for drink, the thousand and one excuses to get out of 
doors, which came along in succession as the day advanced, 
and especially in a winter’s afternoon, when the overheated 
and unrenewed atmosphere had become obvious to every 
sense ? These were nature’s signals of distress, and who can 
forget the delicious sensations with which her holy breath, 
when admitted on the occasional opening of the door, would 
visit the brow and face, and be felt all along the re-vitalized 
blood, or the newness of life with which nerve, muscle and 
raind were éndued by free exercise in the open air at the re- 
cess, and the close of the school? Let any one who is skep- 
tical on this point visit any one of the 1700 or 1800 district 
schools in this state—the school of his own district, where 
his own children perhaps are condemned to a shorter allow- 
ance of pure air than the criminals of the state, and he can- 
not fail to see in the pale and wearied countenances of the 
pupils, the languor and uneasiness manifested, especially by 
thegounger children, and exhaustion and irritability of the 
teacher, a demonstration that the atmosphere of the room is 
no longer such as the comfort, health and cheerful labor of 
both teacher and pupils require. In this way the seeds of 
disease are sown broadenst among the young, and especially 
among teachers of delicate health. ‘‘ In looking back,” says 
the venerable Dr. Woodbridge in a communication on schoo! 
houses to the American Institute of Instruction, ‘‘ upon the 
languor of fifty years of labor as a teacher, reiterated with 
many a weary day, I attribute a great proportion of it to me 
phetic air; nor can I doubt that it has compelled many wor- 
thy and promising teachers to quit theemployment. Neither 
can I doubt, that it has been the great cause of their subse- 
quently sickly habits and untimely disease.” A physician 
in Massachusetts, selected two schools, of nearly the same 
number of children, belonging to families of the same condi- 
tion of life, and no causes, independent of the circumstances 
of their several school houses, were known to affect their 
health. One house was dry and properly ventilated—the 
other damp, and not ventilated. In the former, during a pe- 
riod of forty-five days, five scholars were absent from sick- 
ness to the amount in the whole of twenty days. In the 
latter, during the same period of time and from the same 
cause, nineteen children were absent to an amount in all of 
one hundred and forty-five days, and the appearance of the 
children not thus detained by sickness indicated a marked dif- 
ference in their condition as to health. 


The objects to be attained are—the removal of such impn- 
rities, as I have referred to, and which are constantly gene- 
rated, wherever there is animal life and burning fires, and 
the due supply of that vital principle, which is contantly 
consumed by breathing and combustion. The first can be in 
no other way effectually secured, but by making provision 
for its escape into the open air, both at the top and the bot- 
tom of the room. By an opening in or near the ceiling, into 
a flue leading into the open air, the warmer impurities, (and 
air when warm, and especially when over heated, will re- 
tain those noxious gases longer,) which rise, will pass off. 
By an opening near the floor into the smoke flue, or even in- 
to a flue constructed for the purpose, the colder and deadlier 
impurities will be drawn in to supply the partial vacuum oc- 








casioned by the ascending column of smoke and heated air 
above. 





engine. The impure air of the room is drawn into the fan to 
supply that which is condensed by the revolving wings, and 
forced out through a pipe !eading into the open air. When 
the fan is propelled, so as to revolve with the rapidity of 80 
feet per minute, it throws the air so powerfully out, in an 
apartment about 200 feet long, as to create a draft at the other 
end capable of keeping a weighted door six inches ajar. Dr, 
Ure, in his ‘* Philosophy of Manufactures ” mentions a curi- 
ous instance of the consequence of introducing one of these 
ventilating fans into a weaving mill near Manchester. The 
work people, instead of thanking their employer for his hu- 
mane attention to their comfort and health, made a formal 
complaint to him, that the ventilation had increased their ap- 
petites, and therefore entitled them to corresponding increase 
of wages! As their pay was nearly double of that received 
by Inborers on the breezy plains of Sussex aid Kent, the 
profits of the establishment would not admit of any augmen- 
tation. But the employer made a compromise; by stopping 
the fan during half the day, he adjusted the ventilation and 
voracity of his establishment to a medium standard, after 
which he heard no complaint on the score of health or ap- 
tite. 
<_<" is a mischievous error prevailing, that if a room is 
kept at a low temperature there is no need of ventilation. 
Dr. Alcott mentions the case of a teacher, who, when asked 
if she did not find it difficult to keep her room ventilated, re- 
plied, *‘ not at all, it is one of the coulest rooms in the city.” 
I bave received the same reply in substance again and again. 
The necessity of ventilation arises from the consumption of 


.| the oxygen and the generation and accumulation of carbonic 


acid principally in breathing, and both of these processes can 
go on, and do go on, in a cold room, as well as a warm one, 
it human beings are collected in it, and goes on rapidly 
and according to the number of persons and the size and 
closeness of the apartment. Dr. Arnott, in his work on 
‘‘ warming and ventilating,” mentions a striking instance of 
popular ignorance with respect to this subject, and of a mis- 
chievous practice founded upon that ignorance among some 
poor girls in Buckinghamshire, England, who gained their 
livelihood by lace making. To save the expense of fire, they 
were wont in winter to choose among the rooms belonging to 
their families the smallest which would contain to the num- 
her of twenty or thirty of them, and then to congregate and 
keep themselves warm at their work by breathing. The at- 
mosphere of the room. as might have been expected by any 
one acquainted with its constitution and the process going 
on, although unperceived by themselves, soon became ex- 
ceedingly offensive to a stranger entering, as well as highly 
injurious tothem. The pale faces, broken health and early 
deaths of many of these ignorant self-desiroyers were the 
identical results a littke more remote, which are caused by 
the atmosphere of our school rooms, churches, manufacto- 
ries and other places where men, women or children are 
crowded together. These results are quickened in over- 
heated atmosphere, because such air has less oxygen, and 
retains the impure gases longer. Still the scenes of death 
and misery in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have taken 
place if the same prison house had been in Greenland. 

If the room be so warmed that the air presses from with- 
in outwards, the door should be hung soas to open inwards; 
if, on the other hand, the room be warmed hy a common 
stove or fireplace, the external air will press inwards, and 
therefore the door should be hung so as to open outwards. 
Where the schoolroom has been so faultily constructed, that 
a current of air blows directly upon a row of scholars every 
time the door is opened, the door should be re-hung, or have 
a spring to prevent its being left open. 

A thermometer should be kept in every schoolroom, and 
hung on the coolest side of it. The proper temperature 
should be determined by unchangeable laws; not by the va- 
riable feelings or caprice of any individual. Without a 
thermometer,—if the teacher be habituated to live in the 
open air; if he be healthy, vigorous and young; if he walk 
a mile or several miles to school; and especially, if he keep 
upon his feet during school hours,—the scholars will be drill- 
ed and scolded into a resignation to great suffering from cold. 
If, on the other hand, the teacher leads a sedentary life: if 
his health be feeble; if he step into the schoolroom from u 
neighboring door, he will, perhaps unconsciously, create an 
artificial summer about himself, and subject the children to 
a perilous transition in temperature, whenever they leave 
his tropical regions. In this way, a child’s lungs may get a 
wound in early lite, which neither Cuba nor the South of 
France can ever afterwards heal. A selfish or inconsiderate 
master will burn a whole room-full of children during the 
chill, and freeze them during the fever of his own ague-fits. 
They must parch or congeal, as he shivers or glows. 


SIZE. 

The great end of a supply of healthful air being secured, 
the dimensions of the room are left to be determined by oth- 
er considerations. These are, the convenient arrangement 
of the seats, so that the teacher can survey the whole school 
witha single look; so that each scholar can have an easy 
access to his own seat, without disturbing or being disturbed 
by any other; and so as to remove the temptations to cum- 
municate, to play, or to aggress. 

In regard to the size of the rooms, it may be observed ge- 
nerally, that in addition to the room requisite for seats and 
desks, as described below, there should be an open space 
all round the walls, at leest two feet and a half in width, be- 
sides room for common recitations, and for the teacher’s desk. 
Seats may be attached to the walls for the accommodation of 
visiters, or for the scholars, should it ever be desirable, for 
any purpose, to arrange them in a continuous line. Mova- 
ble benches may be provided, instead of seats fastened to the 
wall,—to be taken away when not wanted for use, and so to 
leave that space entirely unoccupied. 


DESKS, sEATS, &c. 

It seems to be a very prevalent opinion, at the present 
day, amongst all professional teachers, that seats on a hori- 
zontal floor, are preferable to those which rise on the sides or 
at the end of a reom, or both, in the form of an amphithea- 
tre. And it is obviously a great fault in the construction of 
a room, if, when a class is brought upon a floor to recite, the 
teacher is obliged to turn his back upon the school when he 
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looks at the class, or upon the clags when he looks at the 
school. A level floor also increases the space for air, and as 
the room is warmed downwards, it makes the temperature 
more equable. ‘The seats with desks should be arranged in 
parallel lines, lengthwise of the room, with aisles between, 
each seat to accommodate one scholar only. Although it 
would be better that they should be movable, yet as this 
cannot, perhaps, ordinarily be done for district schvols, the 
front side of one seat may be the back of the next in the 
row. Eighteen inches is, perhaps, 4 suitable width for the 
aisles. Each desk should be two feet long, and not less than 
one foot and six inches wide. A width of one foot and nine 
inches would be better. In some houses, the seats connect- 
ed with single desks are one foot square, and are placed be- 
hind the middle of the desks; in others the seats are one foot 
wide and as long as the desks. It may sometimes be desi- 
rable to place two scholars temporarily on the same seat, as 
for the purpose of reading from the same book. The former 
arrangement would make this impracticable. ‘The children 
will sit more easily and more upright, if the back of the seats 
slope a little from them at the shoulder blades; and also, if 
the seats themselves incline a little—the front part being a 
little the highest. The forward part of the desk should be 
level for about three or four inches. The residue should 
have a slight inclination. A slope of an inch and a half in 
a foot, would probably be sufficient. It shouid not be sv 
great as that books and slates would slide off. For the depo- 
sit of books, and so forth, there may be a shelf under the 
desk, or the desk may be a box, with a cover hung upon hin- 
ges fura lid. The first method supersedes the necessity of 
raising a lid, by which books, pencils, and so forth, are some- 
times thrown uyon the floor, or upon the front neighbor.— 
The shelf, however, is far less convenient, and the contents 
are liable to be perpetually dropped out. The box and lid, 
on the whole, seem much preferable, the sloping part of the 
cover to constitute the lid. Fur the security of the desks, 
locks and keys are sometimes used. But the keys will oc- 
casionally be lost by accident, and sometimes by bad scho- 
lars, on purpose. Besides, what appalling images throng the 
mind, at the reflection, that the earliest associations of child- 
ren, in regard to the security of property amongst themselves, 
must be of locks and hiding places, instead of honesty and 
justice! The board which makes the front of one seat and 
the back of the next, should rise, perhaps a couple of inches, 
above the level of the horizontal part of the desk, to prevent 
things from sliding off forwards. Into this horizontal part of 
the desk, the inkstands may be let, so loosely, however, as 
to allow of their being taken out to be filled, and so deep 
that their tops will be on a level with the desks. ‘They 
may be covered either with a metallic lid, resembling a butt 
hinge, to rise or fall; or, which is better, with a common 
slide, or with a flat circular piece of pewter, having a stem 
projecting on one side; like the stem of a watch, through 
which a nail or screw may be driven, not tightly, butso that 
the cover may be made to slide over or off the orifice of the 
inkstand on the nail or screw, as a hinge. 

In regard to the height of the seats, it is common to give 
exact measurements. But inflexible rules will never fit va- 
rying circumstances. Some schoolrooms are for females; 
others for boys only. In factory villages, usually, a great 
proportion of the scholars are young: while, in one county 
in the state, great numbers of the males attending school dur- 
ing the winter term, are more than sixteen years of age. To 
follow,unvarying rules; therefore, would aggrieve as many 
as it Would accommodate. Butthe principles to be observed 
are few, and capable of a definite expositon. A live child 
cannot be expected to sit still, unless he has a support to his 
back, and a firm résting-place for his feet. Asa scholar sits 
upright in his seat, the knee joint forming a right angle, and 
the feet being planted horizontally on the fluor, no pressure 
whatever, should come upon the thigh bone where it crosses 
the edge of the seat. If obliged to sit upon too high a seat, 
a foot-board or block should always be provided for the feet 
to rest upon. Children sometimes go to schvol at an age 
when many of their bones are almost as limber as a green 
withe, when almost any one of the numerous joints in the 
body may be loosened or distorted. They go almost as ear- 
ly as when the Chinese turn their chi'dren’s feet into the 
shape of horses’ hoofs; or, when some tribes of Indians make 
their children’s heads as square as a joiner’s box. And, at 
this period of life, when portions of the bones are but little 
more than cartilage, and the muscles will stretch like sheep's 
leather; the question is, whether the seats shall be conform- 
ed to the children, or the children shall be deformed to the 
seats. I wish to fortify myself on this subject, by making a 
few extracts from a lecture on Physical Education, by that 
celebrated surgeon, Dr. John C. Warren. 

** When children are sent to school, care should be taken 
that they are not confined toolong. Children under fourteen 
should not be kept in schoo] more than six or seven hours in 
a day; and this period should be shortened for females. It 
is expedient that it should be broken into many parts, so as 
to avoid a long confinement at one time. Young persons, 
however well disposed, cannot support a restriction to one 
place andone posture. Nature resists such restrictions; and 
if enforced, they are apt to create disgust with the means and 
the object. Thus children learn to hate studies that might 
be rendered agreeable, and they take an aversion to instruc- 
tors. who would otherwise be interesting to them. 

“The postures they assume while seated at their studies, 
are not indifferent. They should be frequently warned 
against the practice of maintaining the head and neck long 
in a stooping position, and the disposition to it should be les- 
sened by giving a proper elevatiun and slope to the desk, and 
the seat should have a support or back. ° 

‘¢ The influence of an upright form and open breast has 
been sufficiently explained; and what may be done to ac- 
quire these qualities, is shown by many remarkable facts, 
one of which I will mention, For a great number of years, 
it has been the custom in France, to give to young females 
of the earliest age, the habit of holding back the shoulders, 
and thus expanding the chest. From the observation of ana- 
tomists, lately made, it appears that the clavicle or collar 
bone is actually longer in females of the French nation, than 
in those of the English. The French have succeeded in the 
development of a part, in a way that adds to health and beau- 
ty, and increases a characteristic, that distinguishes the hu- 
man being from the brute. : 

‘** While all of us are desirous of possessing the excellent 











qualities of strength, hardiness, and beauty, how defective 
are our own systems of education in the means of acquir- 
ing them. 

**In the course of my observations, I have been able to 
satisfy myself, that about half the young females, brought 
up as they are at present, undergo some visible and obvious 
change of structure; that a considerable number are the sub- 
jects of great and permanent deviations; and that not a few 
entirely lose their health from the manner in which they are 
reared. 

‘*T feel warranted in the assertion, that, of the well-edu- 
cated females, within my sphere of experience, about one- 
half are affected with some degree of distortion of spine. 

‘* The /atera/ distortion of the spine is almost wholly con- 
fined to females, and is scarcely ever found existing in the 
other sex. The difference results from a difference of habits 
during the school education. The immediate cause of the 
lateral curve of the spine to the right, is the elevation and 
action of the right arm in drawing and writing.” 

Much more might be quoted, apposite to this important 
subject. [t seems only necessary to add, that nothing se es- 
sentially tends to aggravate these evils, as the want of a pro- 
per resting-place for the feet. Let any man try the experi- 
ment, and see how long he can sit in an upright posture, on 
a narrow bench or seat, without being able to reach the floor 
with his feet, and consequently with the whole weight of | 
his feet, boots, and the lower parts of the limbs, acting with | 
the power of a lever across the middle of thigh bones. Yet, 
to this position, hundreds of children in this state, are regu. 
larly confined, month after month, and while condemned to 
this unnatural posture, Nature inflicts her punishments of in- 
supportable uneasiness and distress on every joint and mus- 
cle if they do sit still, and the teacher inflicts his punish- 
ments if they do not. A gentleman extensively known to 
the citizens of this state, for the benevolence of his charac- 
ter, and the candor of his statements, who, for the last twen- 
ty years, has probably visited more of our Common Schools 
than any other person in the state, writes to me as fuilows: 
‘*T have ne hesitation in repeating what | have often public- 
ly declared, that, from the bad construction of our school- 
houses, there is more physical suffering endured by our chil- 
dren in them, than by prisoners in our jails and prisons.” — 
The Rev. Gardiner B. Perry, of Bradford. 

Iam informed by surgeons and physicians, that a pupil, 





when writing, should face the writing-desk squarely. This 
position avoids all unequal lateral pressure upon the spinal 
column, and of course all unequal tension of the muscles on 


the bend of the elbow, as the arm hangs nearly by the side. 
Any slight want of exact adjustment can be corrected by ex- 
tending the elbow further from, or bringing it nearer to the 
body. 

The height of the seats and desks should of course be gra- 
duated to fit the different sizes of the scholars; the smallest 
scholars sitting nearest the teacher's desk. 

The arrangement of seats without desks, for small scho- 
lars, when needed, is toe obvious to require any explanation. 
Their proper position will depend upon the other arrange- 
ments of the schvolroom. Long benches, having separate 
chair-shaped seats, but with a continuous back, are some- 
times used. 

The place for hanging hats, bonnets, and so forth, will also 
depend upon the general construction of the house. It 
— be such as to encourage habits of neatness and or- 

er. 

The instructer’s desk should be upon a platform, raised so 
high as to give him a view of the persons of the pupils above 
their desks. When the school is not large, it should be at 
the end of the room. It should overlook the play-ground.— 
Cases for the deposit and the preservation of the apparatus 
and library, should be near the desk, except where a separate 
apartment is provided. A teacher without apparatus—how- 
ever numerous may be his books,—is like a mechanic with 
but half a set of tools. 

The average number of scholars in the schools in Massa- 
chusetts, is about fifty. When the school is large, there 
should be a separation of the older from the younger child- 
ren, and the latter, at least, placed under the care of a fe- 
male teacher. The opinion is almost universal in this state, 
that female teaching for young children is, in every respect, 
superior to male. If the number of the older scholars be 
large, there should be a separate recitation room, and a door 
and an entry for the entrance and accommodation of each 
fx. 

Every one must have observed, that when a class is recit- 
ing in presence of aschool, if anything unusual or incongru- 
ous transpires, such as the falling uf a book or slate, or the 
ludicrous pronunciation of a word, the attention of every 
scholar is broken off from his study. The blunder or stam- 
mering of a four years’ old child, learning letters, will strike 
every hand in the school off its work. While the senses, 
and especially the eye, are bringing vivid images to the 
mind, it is Almost impossible for men, and quite so for child- 
ren, to deny them access. Much of what the world admires as 
talent, is only a power of fixing attention upon an object, and 
of looking steadily at it until the whole of it.is seen. ‘The 
power of concentration is one of the most valuable of intel- 
lectual attainments, because it is the principal means of 
achieving any other; and the pupil, with but little positive 
knowledge, in.whom this has become a habit of mind, has 
@ fur higher chance of success in any walk of life, than one 
with a thousand times the knowledge, but without the habit. 
This power is an acquired one. as much as any other; and 
as susceptible as any other of improvement. But overtask- 
ing destroys it, just as overloading the limbs crushes, instead 
of strengthening them. Reference must be had, therefore, 
to the ordinary powers of children’s minds, or we shall have 
distraction instead of abstraction. Much fixedness of thought 
ought not to be expected from the giddiness and volatility 
of children. In rooms of the common construction, I do not 
helieve that more thap one-half of the time is available for 
study. Not only, therefore, ought the desire of strengthen- 
ing this power to be inspired, but the arrangement of the 
room, and the tactics of the school, should be made to con- 
tribute, unconsciously to the children, to the same effect.— 
Although the habits of the mind are the main thing to be re- 





garded in education, yet it cannot be denied that one hour of 


;and moral turpigude in men and women 








concentrated attention on any subject, is worth more than a 
week's listless hovering and fluating around it. 


LOCATION OF SCHUOLBOUSES. 


All philoshphers agree that external objects affect temper 
and character. If their influences are imperceptible, the re- 
sultswill be so much the surer, because imperceptible influen- 
ces are never resisted. Because children cannot analyze and 
state In propositions the feelings, which outward circumstan- 
ces breathe into their susceptible minds, it is no proof that 
they are not undergoing insensible changes, Every body 
recognises the silent influences of external nature, if exerted 
only for a few days, in the case of those religiors sects who 
use the forest fora temple. Fatal contagions enter through 
the skin or lungs, without sending forward any herald. Sub- 
tile influences upon such delicate tissues as the nerves and 
brain, are not seen in the process, but unly in the result.— 
But experience and reason enable us to foresee such conse- 
quences, and, foreseeing, to controlthem. Adults alone can 
perform such a duty. If they neglect it, the children must 
suffer. 

It has been often objected to the people of our state, that 
they insist upon having the schoolhouse in the geographical 
centre of the district. And, other things being equai, surely 
itought to be inthe centre. But the house is erected for 
the children, and not for the acres; and the inconvenience of 
going fifty or even eighty rods further, is not to ne compared 
with the benefit of spending a whole day in a healthful, 
comfortable, pleasing spot,—one full of salutary intluences 
—_ the feelings and temper. Place a schoolhouse in a 
bleak and unsheltered situation, and the difficulty of attain- 
ing and preserving a proper degfee of warmth, is much in- 
creased; put it upon a sandy plain,—without shade or shel- 


-ter from the sun, and the whole school is subjected to the 


evils of heat and dust; plant it in low marshy grounds, aud 
it exposes to colds or to more permanent diseases of the 
lungs, and impairs habits of cleanliness, both indress and 
person; make one side of it the boundary of a public road, 
and the persons of the children are endangered by the travel, 
when out, and their attention when in, called off the lesson 
by every passer by; place it on a little remnant or delta of 
land, where roads encircle it on all sides. without any place 
of seclusion from the public gaze, and the modesty of nature 
will be overlaid with habits of indecorum, and a want of de- 
cency enforced upon the boys and girls, will become physical 
But build it where 
some sheltering hill or wood mitigates the inclemency of 


either side of it. It also interferes least with the free play | winter; where a neighboring grove tempers the summer heat, 
of the thoracic viscera, which is a point of great importance. | 
The edge of the desk should then be an inch or twu above | 


furnishing cool and shady walks; remove it a little from the 

public highway, and from buildings where noisy and clatter- 
ing trades are carried on; and above all. rescue it from 
sound or sight ef all resorts for license and dissipation, and a 
sensibility to beauty, a purity of mind, a sentiment of de- 
cency and propriety will be developed and fost:red, and the 
chances of elevated feelings and correct conduct in afterlife, 
will be increased manifold. Habits of mental order and pro- 
priety are best cherished amidst external order and proprie- 
ty. Itis a most beautiful trait in the character of children, 
that they take the keenest delight in the simplest pleasures. 
Their desires do not tax commerce for its luxuries, nor ex 

haust wealth for its embellishments. Such pleasures as are im 

parted by the cheerful light and the quickening air, by the 
wayside flowers, the running stream, or the music of birds, 
are sufficient for the more gentle and pensive; and the im- 
petuous and exuberant of spirit, only want a place to let off 
the redundant activity of their arms and legs. And how 





cheaply can these sources of gratification be purchased ! 
| Sometimes a little of the spirit of compromise; sometimes a 
| little forgetfulness of strifes among the parents, engendered 
on other subjects, would secure to the children the double 
boon of utility and enjoyment. Yet how often are the un- 
| offending children ground between the collisions of their pa- 
| rents ! 
It seems not unconnected with this subject to inquire, whe- 
ther in many places ont of our cities, a plan may not he 
| adopted to give greater efficiency to the means now devoted 
|tocommon school education. ‘Ihe population of many towns 
is so situated as conveniently to allow a gradation of the 
| schools. For children under the age of eight or ten years, 
about a mile seems a proper limit, beyond which they should 
not be required to travel to school. On this supposition, one 
house, as centrally situated as circumstances will permit, 
would accommodate the population upon a territory of four 
square miles, or which is the same thing, two miles square. 
But a child above that age ean gotwo miles to school, or 
even rather more, without any serious inconvenience.— 
There are many persons whose experience attests, that they 
never enjoyed better health, or made greater progress, than 
when they went two miles and a half or three miles daily, 
to school. Supposing, however, the most remote scholars to 


live only at about the distance of two miles from the school, 
one house will then accommodete all the older children upon 
a territory of about sixteen square miles, or four miles square. 


4 miles. 
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Under such an arrangement, while there were four schools 
in a territory of four miles sqnare, i. e. sixteen square miles, 
for the younger children, there would be one central school 
for the older. Suppose there is $600 to be divided amongst 
the inhabitants of this territory of sixteen square miles, or 
$150 for each of the fourdistricts. Suppose further, that the 


average wages for male teachers is $25, and for female $12.- 
50, per month. If, according to the present system, four 





male teachers are employed for the winter term, and four 
female for the summer, each of the summer and winter 
schools may be kept four months. The money would then 





be exhausted; i.e. feur months summer, at $12.50=$50, and 
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four months winter, at $25=$100; both—$150. But ac- 
cording to the plan suggested, the same money would pay 
for six months summer school, instead of four, in each of the 
four districts, and for a male teacher's school eight months, 
at $35 a morth, instead of four months at $25 a month, and 
‘would ihen leave $20 in the treasury. 

LIGHT—WINDOWS. 


The manner in which a schoolhouse is lighted is of no in- 
considerable consequence. The additional cost of obeying 
philosophical principles is, at most trivial. We ought also 
to remember, that the laws of nature are never violated with 
impunity. In modern times the eye is much more used than 
it formerly was. Civilization has imposed multiplied and 
d ficult labors upon that organ. Perhaps the eye gives few- 
er monitions of being overworked, than any other bodily 

wer. It seems more to exhaust its strength, and then fail 
irrecoverably. If so, it should be protected by the foresight 
of reason. When provision is not made for admitting intoa 
schoolroom a good deal more light than is ordinarily wanted, 
there will frequently be too little, and no remedy. Hence 
the windows should be such, as to furnish sufficient light at 
all times, and means should be provided for excluding any 
excess. Window-blinds and curtains, therefore, are essen- 
tial. The transitions of light in the open air, are very great; 
but it is to be observed, that there is no out-of-door occupa- 
tion which severely tasks the eye. But in a schoolroom, 
without blinds or curtains, when the sun is allowed to shine 
directly upon a child’s head, book or desk, the transition is 
greater and more sudden than in the open air, while, at the 
same time, the eye being intensely engaged in looking at mi- 
nute objects, has its pupil widely distended, so that the great- 
est quantity of light falls upon the optic nerve. 

The following is extracted from a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Edward Reynolds, of Boston, before the American Irstitute 
of Instruction, in 1833. ‘‘ How much talent lies dormant 
by the morbidly sensitive eyesight, occasioned by inordinate 
and untimely use of the eyes! ‘This last mentioned evil is 
increasing to a fearful amount among the young. Accurate 
inquiries have convinced me. that a large number of these 
individuals must go back to the schovlroom to find the source 
of their infirmities.” 

No persons, going with their eyes unprotected, ever cross 
the Andes, without losing their sight. The glare of light 
from the snow destroys it Such facts admonish us to be- 
ware of exposing the eyes of the young, either to very in- 
tense ligt, or to great transitions, while engaged in looking 
at small letters, or in making fine marks on white paper.— 
To say that the loss or impairing of sight, is an evil too con- 
tingent and uncertain to demand precaution, is neither philo- 
sophical nor humane. Admit that it is a contingent and un- 
certain evil. in regard to any particular individual so expos- 
ed; as it is uncertain which of the children in Egypt shall 
be blind men; yet thatsome one out of a given number. sub- 
jected to the danger shall be blind, 1s as certain as any law of 
nature. Laws applicable to classes of men are just as infallible 
in their operation, as those applicable to individuals. though 
we cannot foresee upon which of the individuals in the class 
the law is to be verified. Ina multitude of cases, each tenden- 


-ecy, however slight, will have its quota of the results. 


Hence the necessity of meet n: tendencies with prevention. 

In order that passing out-door objects and events may not 
draw off the attention of the scholars, it is usually recom- 
mended to insert the windows so high, that such objects and 
events will be invisible in the schoulroom. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that this gives to the room a prison or cel- 
lar like appearance. May not such interruptions be better 
avoided by selecting a retired situation, and by arranging 
the sezts so that the scholars shall sit facing from the road,! 
Nor can there be any necessity of having the windows very 
high for this purpose. As scholars sit in their seats, the 
eyes of but few will be more than three feet and a half from 
the floor. This would allow of windows six feet deep in a 
rvom ten feet high, So tvo, it would be a perfect security 
against the evil, if the lower sash, or the lowest part of it, 
were glazed with ground glass. The windows should be 
made so that the upper sash can be lowered. This may be 
very desirable in summer, independently of the considera- 
tions above urged, in regard to vent. lation. 


YARDS OR PLAY-GROUNDS. 


On this subject, I have never seen, nor am I able to pre- 
pie, any thing so judicious, and apposite to the coi.dition of 
the districts in Massachusetts as the following paragraphs, 
taken from a Report published in 1833, *‘ by order of the 
Directors of the Essex Connty Teacher's Association.” 

‘* As the situation should be pleasant and healthful, so 
there should be sufficient space around the building With 
the number who ordina:ily attend these institutions, not less 
than a quarter of an acre should ever be thought of as a space 
for their accommodation; aud this should be enclosed from 
the public highway, so as to secure it from cattle, that the 
children may have a safe and clean place for exercise at re- 
cess and at other times. We believe it no uncommon thing 
fur a district to meet with difficulty in procuring a place for 
a house: for while most wish it to be near, they are unwil- 
ling to have it stand on a notch, taken out of their own field. 
This reluctance to accommodate the district may have heen 
eairied too far; the actual, may be less than the ima- 
gined evils. Yet it is not without foundation; for in most 
instances, from the scanty and niggardly provision made 
by the district, the man knows that his own cultivated fields 
must and will be made the place of the scholars’ recreation. 
We do not overstate when we say. that more than half the 
inconveniences which persons thus experience in their pro- 
perty from the contiguity of a schoolhouse. arises from the 
insufficient provision made for the children by the district. 
While all the district. may think that a neighbor is unaccom- 
modating. because he is unwilling to let them have just land 
enough to set their house upon, the real truth is, that the 
smallness of the lot is the very thing which justifies his re- 
luctance; for whether he theorize or not on the subject, he 
well understands that he will have to afford accommodations 
which the district are unwilling on their part to purchase.— 
Every schoolhouse lot should be large enough for the ration- 
al exeicise which the children ought to have, and will take. 
It would be well to have it large enough to contain some or- 
namental and fruit trees, with flower-borders, which we know 
children may be taught to cultivate and enjoy; and by anat- 
tention to which their ideas of property, and common rights, 





and obligations, would become more distinct. By attention 
to what belonged to themselves, they would be kept from 
many of those wanton injuries tuo often done to the posses- 
sions of those near them. 

‘‘In regard to space, no one can be ignorant of the general 
practice. We believe it would be difficult in this county to 
tind a score of these buildings, where the lot is as large as 
the most experienced on the subject would judge necessary. 

‘*In by far the greater number of instances, there is no 
more ground than that which is occupied by the building, 
while many of them actually stand partly or wholly in the 
highway. The children, therefore, have no resort but to the 
public highway, or the private property of their neighbors, 
for amusement. Healthful and vigorous exercise is restrain- 
ed, the modesty of nature is often outraged, and, not unfre- 
t quently, a permanent and extensive injury done to the finer 
and better feelings, which ought, at that age, to be cultivat- 
ed and confirmed by the most careful attention. not only asa 
great security from sin, but as a must lovely ornament 
through life. Besides this, there being no place for pleasant 
exercise for the boys out of doors, the schoolroom, during 
the intermission at noon, becomes the place of noise and tu- 
mult, where, not from any real intention, but in the forget- 
fulness of general excitement, gentlemanly and lady-like 
feelings are turned into ridicule, and an attempt to behave 
in an orderly and becoming manner, subjects the individual 
to no small degree of persecution. We have often witness- 
ed such instances, and known those who refused to engage 
in these rude exercises, forced out of the room and kept out 
during the greater part of an intermission, because their ex- 
example cast a damp upon a course of rude and boisterous 
conduct, in which they could not take a part. Whatever 
others may think, it is our belief, that this noise and tumult 
are in a great measure the natural overflowing of youthful 
buoyancy, which, were it allowed to spend itself in out-door 
amusements, would hardly ever betray itself improperly in 
the house.” “~ 

There is another topic of primary importance, the merits 
of which are so well developed ina portion of the « Report’ 
above referred to, that I shall need no apology for transfer- 
ring it to these pages. It regards 


THE DUTY OF INSTRUCTORS IN RELATION TO SCHOOLHOUSES. 


‘* Though instructors may, ordinarily, have no direct agen- 
cy in erecting and repairing the buildings where they are 
employed to keep school, yet by a little carefulness, ingenu- 
ity and enterprise, they can do much to avoid some of the 
evils connected with them. When about to open aschvol 
they can look at the house, as a mechanic at his shop, and 
adapt their system to the building, and not carry into a house 
ill adapted to its development, a system of operations, how- 
ever speculatively just it may appear in their own minds.— 


over plastic, and often as incapable of accommodating a sys- 
tem got up in some other place, as the house of the Vicar of 
Wakefield was for the family painting. Instructors should 
make the most of what is comfortable and convenient, and 
remedy, as far as possible, what is bad. If the pupils are 
uncomfortably seated, they can allow them occasionally to 
change their seats, or alter their position, which, though at- 
tended with some inconvenience, cannot be compared with 
the evils growing out of pain and restlessness, and the ef 
fects which are Tikely to be produced upon the health, the 
disposition, morals, and progress in learning. from a Jong con- 
finement in an uneasy position. Instructers can, and ought 
to use their influence and authority to preserve the buildings 
from injuries, such as cutting the tables, loosening and split- 
ting the seats, breaking the doors and windows, by which 
most houses of this class are shamefully mutilated, and their 
inconveniences, great enough at first, are increased. The 
extent to which injuries of this kind are done, and the in- 
conveniences arising from them in respect of writing- books 
and clothes, are great, beyond what is ordinari!y thought; 
and as it is possible in a considerable degree to prevent them, 
they should not be tolerated. 

So far as the scholars are concerned, it may arise from a 
mixture of causes;—thoughtlessness, idleness, a restless dis- 
position or real intent to do injury. But whatever may be 
the cause it argues an imperfection in the moral principle 
which, were it in wholesome exercise, would teach them 
that it is equally iniquitious to damage public as private pro- 
perty. The practice we refer to, is actual injustice, a real 
trespass, for which in almost all other cases, zhe offender 
would be called to an account. And we must confess that it 
is matter of just surprise, that more efforts have not been 
made to prevent it. A high responsibility relative to this 
concern, rests on the instructors. The power of prevent- 
ing this, lies principally with them. It is obvious then to 
remark, if they have much reason to complain for want of 
better accommodations, they have some reason to reform, 
and in measuring out the blame which justly rests some- 
where, to take a little portion to themselves. We are persua- 
ded that School-Houses will be more readily built and re- 
paired, when instructors shall use more exertions to save 
them from the folly and indiscretion of children. The inju- 
ries complained of, we are persuaded, if rfot wholly, yet to 
a great extent, can be prevented, and itis high time that 
parents and teachers. should bring together their fixed and 
operative determination, to suffer it no longer. Separate 
from the inconveniences which scholars themselves experi- 
ence from it, a licentious and irresponsible feeling in regard 
to public property, is encouraged. If the well known 
loose sense of obligation in respect to public interests and 
the wanton injuries which are so frequently done to in- 
stitutions of a public nature of every description, so pre- 
eminently common throughout'this country does not spring 
up in the habits referred to, it is certainly most powerfully 
fostered by it ; and there is great reason to apprehend, that 
a principle so loose in respect to public property, must ex- 
tend itself by easy transitions to private. In every view, 
the practice is wrong, and the effect corrupting, and it is 
high time, that the attention of the community was directed 
to it, the obligations of men on this subject, more fully 
taught, and when necessary, enforced in all our institutions 
of learning, from the Infant School to the Professional Hall, 
not excepting our Theological Seminaries, where, if in any 
place, we should expect regard would be paid to public 
rights, and the bestowments of private munificence, and we 





could wish the evil complained of, stopped here: but truth 


The buildings are already constructed, and of materials not: 


constrains us to say, that the tables and seats of the Bench 
and Bar in our court houses, the Pews and even the Pulpits 
in our places of religious worship, bear evident marks, that 
neither the ‘‘ ermine nor the /awn,”’ are sufficient to restrain 
this most shameful, deforming, and mischievous practice. 

Teachers should take the management of the fire entirely 
under their own control, for though their own feelings may 
not be the thermometer of the the room, yet if they are at 
all qualified to teach, they must possess more discretion on 
this subject, than those under them. They should see that 
the room is in a comtortable condition by the time the exercise 
commence. Many a half day is nearly wasted, and some. 
times, from the disorder consequent upon the state of things, 
worse than lost, because, when the children collect, the 
room is so cold, that they cannot study, nor can they be still, 
Nothing short of the master’s being in the house a half hour 
before the school commences can, ordinarily, secure the ob- 
ject referred to. It may be objected, that instructors are not 
employed to build fires. We do not ask them to do it, but 
we ask them to see that fires are seasonably built. And we 
must think those who can define so nicely the limits of their 
obligations, as to excuse themselves from this care, have not 
the spirit of ig wom and enterprising teachers, and that 
however worthy they may be, and however well qualified 
for other employments, they should never offer themselves 
for that uf school keeping. 

‘¢ Instructors should see, also, that the school-room be in 
allits parts, kept in a clean and comfortable condition.— 
Cleanliness is not ordinarily ranked so high, nor is the con- 
trary habit ranked so low in the scale of moral worth and 
sinful defilement as they should be, nor do they, as we fear, 
enter so fully into the account when men are estimating their 
own moral state. or when others are estimating it for them, 
as they ought. We will not say, as a very able and care- 
ful observer of mew once said, that he did not believe any 
person could be atrue Christian, who was not becomingly 
neat in his person and in his business ; yet we are free to 
say that every additional year’s intercourse with the world 
in moral and religious concerns, deepens the conviction, that 
cleanliness is inseparable from any considerable advance- 


disregarded, there is much reason to apprehend that other and 
important defects of a moral nature de, most probably, exist. 
Cleanliness in one’s person, and the various occupations, is 
intimately connected with manly and upright conduct, 
chaste and pure thoughts, and sensible comfort in any situ- 
ation ; and asa service exacted, or a habit established, would 
go far to secure good order and agreeable conduct in any 
school. We are persuaded that one of the most powerful+ 
helps towards good government, and consequent orderly 


or ignorance, where this principle is not called in ; and where 
an exertion to establ sh a principle and habit of neatness has 
not been put forth, one of the strong bonds to a future wor- 
thy moral conduct, is lost, and a most important and legiti- 
mate object of instruction and education neglected. Great 
exertions should be used to cultivate among the pupils, a 
taste for cleanliness, decency and elegance in all thirgs, and 
their particular responsibility in respect to the proper state 
of the house, and all its outward connections. This is their 
home, for the good and decent state of which, their charac- 
ter is at stake and their comfort involved. They should 
firmly and perseveringly resolve, that the school-room should 
be kept clean. not simply swept, but often washed, and eve- 
ry day dusted. Without this attention it is impossible their 
own persons, their clothes or books can be preserved in a 
decent and comfortable state. The room they should consi- 
der as their parlor, and those that occupy it, company to one 
another. The room must, therefore, always be in a visiting 
condition. And what should preventthis? Cannot a num- 
ber of young people, all of whom it must be presumed, are 
trained to order and neatness at home, bring the principles 
of order and neatness into an apartment, where they are to 
spend so much time together, and where any one who 
knows much of the business of common families, must 
know there is less excuse for any disorder or dirt, than there 
is in most of our houses?’ We know it is practicable to 
have a schovl-room kept in a comfortable condition, and that 
youth instructed and encouraged to do this, and having 
their attention sufficiently directed to it, will soon bécome 
interested in the subject, and manifest a commendable dis- 
position to have things as they ought to be, and a willing- 
ness to make all the personal efforts which are required, to 
accomplish it. And we are persuaded, that, when this is 
attempted, it will be found perhaps, to the surprise of many. 
that from the less injury done to the clothes of scholars and 
to the books, as well as from the better conduct which will 
invariably ensue, that many of the evils, connected with 
our common schools, would be removed. 

‘*[tis a fact, susceptible of as perfect demonstration as 


the effect, are at the same time, among the meat efficient 
causes of corrupt morals and debased conduct. Gisborne, | 
in one of his works, has a remark of this kind, (we do not 
pretend to quote his words,) that in a part of London, more 
young families, who, at setting out in life, promise well, are 
made corrupt and led into wretched and destructive habits, 
from the unhappy location of houses. which renders all at- 
tempts to keep them in a pure and comfortable condition in- 
effectual, than from any other single cause. Ineffectual ef- 
forts to keep things neat. led to neglect, neglect to filthy ha- 
bits, and filthy habits to low and degraded vice. If such be 
the operation of a want of neatness in families, and we ap- 
prehend the justness of the remark will find support in in- 
stances which must have fallen within the knowledge of 
every attentive observer, are there not reasons to fear, that 
-the same effects will follow the same course in school? 
There can be no doubt that in many instances, a sense of 
propriety is destroyed, in more, greatly weakened by the 
state of things in and about the houses of education. A dis- 
regard to this subject, too common among scholars, often set- 
tles down into a confirmed habit, and gradually spreads it- 
self over the whole surface of action, and through life, the 
individual becomes less interesting in his appearance, less 
agreeable in his manners, less honorable in his conduct, and 
less moral and upright in his principles. 

‘Instructors should also guard against the bad influence 
upon the dispositions and ners of scholars. which the 
nconveniences they experience are apt to produce. The 
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ment in a religious life, and that where its requirements are * 


conduct among the pupils, is overlooked through inattention , 


any moral proposition, that filth and dirt, if they be in part ° 
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,pain and uneasiness which a child experiences from an un- 
comfortable situation in school, he will very likely associate 
with his books and studies, or with the instructor and regu- 
lations of school ; he may connect it with those who sit near 
him, and who muy be just as uneasy as himself, and be ready 
to hate the whole and quarrel with all, because he feels pain 
and cannot or does not rightly understand the occasion of it. 
The local situation of children in school has a most obvious 
bearing upon the conduct and temper. Place them a little 
out of the observation of the instructor, and they will play; 
put them where they are crowded, or sit with inconvenience. 
and they will quarrel. It has often been a subject of inter- 
est to me, says one of the committee, when visiting schools, 
to observe the operations of local circumstances upon the mind 
and conduct of children, and the moreI have observed, the 
more importanee am I constrained toattach to these things. In 
one house where I have many times called, I do not recollect 
ever passing a half hour, without seeing contention among 
those placed in a particular part of the room, and play in an- 
other. I distinctly recollect the same thing in the semina- 
ry where I pursued my preparatory studies. It was as ob- 
vious in the lecture room in college. In the seminary which 
I had the caré of for some years, it was so apparent that I 
often changed the situation of those who were unfavorably 
placed, to prevent the feelings and conduct likely to be pro- 
duced from settling down into confirmed habits. For perma- 
nent bad effects may and have, in fact, grown out of these 
circumstances. Quarrels, also, which have sprung up be- 
tween children, and which had no other legitimate cause, 
than their being placed together in school, on uncomforta- 
ble seats, have led to a state of unkind feelings, and un- 
friendly conduct through life. The influence has some- 
times extended beyond the individuals ; families and neigh- 
borhoods have been drawn into the contention; and. in nota 
few instances, whole districts thrown into disorder, only be- 
cause at first some little twig of humanity had become rest- 
less and quarrelsome, in consequence uf his uneasy posi- 
tion in school. 

‘‘ There is one subject more to which we must be per- 
mitted to refer; one in which the morals of the young are 
intimately connected, one in which parents, instructors, and 
scholars should unite their effurts to produce a reform.— 
There should be nothing in or about the schoolhouses, cal- 
culated to defile the mind, corrupt the heart, or excite un- 
holy and forbidden appetites; yet, considering the various 
characters of those brought together in our oie schools,and 
considering also how inventive are corrupt minds, in ex- 
hibiting openly the defilement which reigns within, we do 
not know but we must expect that schoolhouses, as well as 
other. public buildings, and even fences, will continue to 
bear occasional marks, both of lust and profaneness. But 
we must confess, that the general apathy which apparently 
exists on this subject; does appear strange to us. It is 
an humbling fact, that in many of these houses, there are 
highly indecent, profane, and libidinous marks. images, and 
expressions, some of which are spread out in broad charac- 
ters on the walls, where they unavoidably meet the eyes of 
all who come into the house, or, being on the outside, salute 
the traveler as he passes by, wounding the delicate, and an- 
noying the moral sensibilities of the heart; while there is still 
a much greater number, in smaller character, upon the tables 
and seats of the students, and even in some instances, of 
the instructors, constantly before the eyes of those who hap- 
pen to occupy them. How contaminating these must be, 
no one can be entirely insensible. And yet how unalarm- 
put forth to stay this fountain of corruption. Such things 
ed, or, if not entirely unalarmed, how little is the mind of 
the community directed to the subject, and how litile effort 
ought not to be; they oan, to a considerable extent, be pre- 
vented. The community are not, therefore, altogether clear 
in. this matter. 

‘‘When we regard the deleterious effect which the want 
of accommodation and other imperfections, in and about 
these buildings, must have upon the growth, health, and 
perfectness OF the bodily system, upon the mental and mo- 
ral powers, upon the tender and delicate feelings of the 
heart, we must suppose there is as pressing a call fer the di- 
rect interference of the wise and benevolent, to produce an 
improvement, as there is for the efforts of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, or for many of the benevolent exertions of the 
day. And we do most solemnly and affectionately call upon 
all, according to their situation in life, to direct their atten- 
tion to the subject; fur the bodies,the minds, the hearts of the 
young and rising generation require this. It is a sefvice due 
to the present and future generation. A service due to 
their bodies and souls.” 

I will now bring this long statement to a close by the enu- 
meration of a few further particulars, which could got well 
be arranged under any of the preceding heads; and shall 
omit such things only as no CIVILIZED people can ever forget. 

Where the expense can be afforded, every school-house 
should be provided with a bell. If not the only mode, it is 
probably the best one for ensuring punctuality; and the im- 
portance of punctuality can hardly be overstated, either as 
it regards the progress of the school collectively, or the ha- 
hits of the individual pupils. If morals were to be divided 
into the greater and the less, the virtue of punctuality should 
be set down in the first class. Probably there area few 
districts, which would not obtain a full equivalent every 
year, for the price of a bell, in the improved habits and in- 
creased proyress of the children. 

It is also very desirable tv have a time-piece placed in some 
part of the school-room, where it can be seen by all the scho- 
lars. It is both encouragement and relief to them. It has 
an effect upon the pupils, just like that of mile-stones upon 
travellers. Men and children have a wonderful power of 
adapting themselves to circumstances, but with all their 
flexibility, neither child nor man can ever adapt himself to a 
state of suspense or uricertainty. All the large schools in 
the city of Lowell are provided with a clock, which strikes 
afier stated intervals. This is a signal for classes to take 
their places for recitation, and for reciting classes to return 
to their seats. 

Many schoolhouses in the country, are situated a hundred 
rods or more from any dwelling house. In all cases it is de- 
sirable, but in such cases it seems almost indispensable, to 
have a pump or well, where water for drink, and so forth, 
can be obtained, In the summer, children usually require 


to run 1n a brief intermission, or for water conveniently to 
be carried,—to say nothing of the inconvenience to a neigh- 
bor, of having his premises invaded year after year. and, 
perhaps, his gardens and fruit trees thereby subjected to pet- 
ty depradations. 
No children or teacher ought ever to be blamed for having 
a niud plastered floor, if mats and scrapers are not placed at 
the doors of the house. 
If there be not a cellar for wood when that species of fuel 
is used, a shed in which to house it is indispensable. 
In the preceding remarks, I have suggested defects in the 
construction of our school-houses only for the purpose of 
mere specifically pointing out improvements. I would not 
be understood us detracting from, but as attesting to, their 
usefulness, as they are. Although often injudiciously loca- 
ted, unsightly without, and uncomfortable within, yet, 
more than anything else, they tend to convert the hope of 
the philanthropist into faith, and they fll him with a gratifi- 
cation a thousand times nobler and more rational than the 
sight of all the palaces in the Old World. 

HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 





MAXIMS, OR FIRST PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. 





[Communicated by Mr. Henry, County Superintendent for 
Herkimer. 


The idea should go before the word which expresses it; or, in 
other words, a clear and distinct conception of an object should 
be impressed upon the mind before the name or terms which ex- 
press it be committed to memory. 

This may be considered as the first and fundamental prin- 
ciple of intellectual instruction; and, if admitted, the follow- 
ing rules shoald be strictly adhered to in the business of 
education: Let no passages of any book be committed to 
memory before the leading weas they contain be clearly under- 
stood. lt this principle were universally introduced into ed- 
ucation, it would overturn almost every system of instruc- 
tion which has hitherto prevailed both in secular and reli- 
gious tuition. An opposite principle has almost uniformly 
been acted upon; and hence, catechisms, psalms, hymns, 
grammar rules, chapters of the Bible, and speeches in the 
Roman senate, have been prescribed as memorial tasks, be- 
fore any ideas contained in them could be appreciated. We 
may ask, in the name of all! that is wise and rational, of what 
use is it to stock and overburden the memories of children 
with a medley of words to which no correct ideas are attach- 
ed? Although a child could commit twenty catechisms to 
memory, or could even repeat the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments, what purpose would it serve, if he did not en- 
ter into the spirit and meaning of the truths therein record- 
ed? 1) have conversed with an individual who could repeat 
the whole Bible from beginning to end, and yet was entirely 
ignofant of the meaning of almost every proposition it con- 
tained, and its most interesting truths appeared to have mace 
no impression upon his heart. As in the original formation 
of language, the objects of nature must first have been ob- 
served and known before words or signs were fixed upon to 
distinguish them; so, in communicating the elements of 
thought, the objects of thought must first be recognized and 
described before the terms and epithets which express their 
natures and qualities be committed to memory. Instead of 
obtruding a medley of words before they are understuod, up- 
on the memories of the young, they should be made to feel a 
desire for terms to express their ideas, and, in this case, the 
ideas and the words which express them will afterwards be 
inseparably connected. DICK. 





[For the District School Journal.} 
FAULTS IN ARTICULATION, GENERALLY ACQUIRED 
WHILE LEARNING TO SPELL. 


An appropriate articulation in reading or speaking, is one 
of the most evident marks that distinguishes the educated 
man. Notwithstanding its acknowledged importance,’ the 
subject of inculcating correct habits of articulation in the 
young, is treated with almost universal neglect on the part 
of the friends of education. This is a matter of surprise, es- 
pecially when it is considered that habits in this respect are 
lasting. 

The pernicious habits, which the young so universally ac- 
quire in urticulation, are mainly contracted while engaged in 
learning to spell. In proof of this, I would merely allude to 
the fact that many, who are reputed as learned, mistike the 
spelling of such words as end in ant and ent, as dependant, 
indulgent—in able and ible, as palpable, fallible, ete.; which 
is not in consequence of any difliculty in the spelling of these 
words, but on account of having formed pernicious habits of 
articulating them. If rightly articulated, the sounds of aand 
e in ant and ent, or ance and exce, and a and i in adle and ible, 
will be as distinctly markedas in any other situation. That 
scheme, therefore, which characterizes any spelling book 
that identifies these vowel sounds in such terminations, is 
calculated to create no small amount of mischief, and so it 
must be regarded by every impartial friend of education. 
The perplexiiy which the terminations any, eny, iny and ony, 
as botany, larceny, mutiny, felony,—ary, ery, ory and ury, as 
diary, artery, victory, luxury, and hosts of similar ones, occa- 
sion the young scholar, and sometimes the educated man, 
results from having erroneously pronounced them, and not 
from any difficuity in their spelling. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that there should be found one friend of education, who 
should regard such an expedient necessary to teach spelling, 
as must inevitably confound in the pronunciation the sounds 
of a, e, i, o, u, in such terminations! One of the chief diffi- 
eulties the teacher of reading has to contend with, is errors 
in articulation of this nature; and it has been the effort of all 
our distinguished orthepists to remedy, if possible, such a 
flagrant error. It is believed, moreover, that the art of spell- 
ing would be much sooner acquired than it commonly is, if 
proper atiention was devoted to the correct pronunciation of 
each word composing the spelling lessons, giving each let- 
ter, not silent, its due proportion of sound. But so far from 
being exercised in the pronunciation, it is not unfrequently 
the case that children are required to spell words which they 
are unable correctly to pronounce. 





drink once in halfa day, A hundred rods is too far for them 


Another fault in articulation, equally egregious, is acquir- 


ed in learning to spell, owing to the division of words into 
syllables in such a manner as to destroy the analogy that 
should be preserved between primitive and derivative words, 
as sil-ky, mil-ky, bul-ky, prin-ter, hun-ter, craf-ty. hel-per, her- 
al-dry, etc. for silk-y, milk-y. bulk-y, etc. Such a division 
must inevitably tend to form habits of a slovenly pronuncia- 
tion, which cannot be too readily condemned. 

The chief difficulty the young scholar hag to encounter in 
learning to spell, would be removed, if our spelling book au- 
thors, instead of exerting themselves to invent some curious- 
ly contrived scheme in classitication, should conform to the 
spelling of Dr. Webster. By this means such inconsisten- 
cies as expense, defence, but expensive, defensive,—stiliness, 
dulness, illness, fulness, and numerous examples of a similar 
nature, would be wholly obviated. The consequence would 
be, that the child would learn to spell in ja/f the time, that 
it would otherwise require. 

It is gratifying to know that the subject of primary in- 
struction in al its departments is beginning to receive its due 
attention, and it is believed that the time is not far hence, 
when the young will he taught to speak as well as write the 
English language with propriety. ; 

AN INSPECTOR. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 





Ata convention held in the city of Hudson, on motion of 
Mr. Stout, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we regard the law requiring the appoint- 
ment cf a suitable person as county superintendent of com- 
mon schools as of great importance, and from une year’s ex- 
perience, we feel assured that its tendency is to elevate the 
character of teachers, and perfect our present excellent com- 
mon school system 

Resolved, That we respectfully suggest to the legislature, 
the propriety of abolishing the ofiice of common school in- 
spector. for the reason that the duties of that office are now 
performed by the county superintendent, and it is therefore 
unnecessary. 


HERKIMER ‘COUNTY. 





The following resolutions in relation to deputy superin- 
tendents of common schools, were passed by the Board of 
Supervisors of this county: 

Resolved, That from investigations, we are satisfied that 
the system of supervising our schools through the agency of 
deputy superintendents, is /+ss expensive, and more eflicient, 
than any other heretofore tried, and we would recommend 
the system to a full. fair and impartial trial. 

Resolved, That this Board recommend to the favorable 
consideration of the legislature of this state, the propriety of 
repealing so much of the law relating to common schools, as 
authorizes the electjon of two inspectors of schools in each 
town. JOHN H. WCOSTER, 

Clerk. 





COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 





{We have hardly space merely to chronicle these frequent 
meetings of the friends of general education. More school 
conventions have been held during the last year than in the 
ten years preceding, and their influence is already felt in the 
school-room and by the fire-side. 

The newsparer press, heretofore dumb on this greatest in- 
terest of the state, now frequently and earnestly appeals to 
the people in behalf of immediate and thorongh reform in 
these nurseries of a nation. And we doubt not that this 
great work will be accomplishéd, that our schools will soon 
become schools of virtue and knowledgé—that. the thirty- 
five thousand children who annually leave them to enter up- 
on the duties and trials of life, will gradually infuse a high- 
er intelligence and a sterner virtue into’ the common mind, 
and public opinion become just and decided upon all the 
great interests, social, civil and religious, which constitute 
the well-being of the people. 

In calling attention to the brief extracts, we are able to ad- 
mit from these proceedings, we would once more advert to 
the recommendation of the State Superintendent, that town 
conventions should be organized and held regularly by the 
several deputies. The county superintendent, upon enter- 
ing on his duties of supervision in any town, might give 
notice in the several school districts of a meeting after the 
visitation was completed, and in this manner secure a large 
attendance of the friends of theschools. At that time, being 
familiar with the present condition of every school, the facts 
could be stated, and the necessary measures of reform adopt- 
ed. 

We believe that this measure, combined with a publica- 
tion in the county newspapers of the exact condition of each 
district as found when visited, will prove the most efficient 
meane of reaching the mind of the people. Some of the de- 
puties have expressed doubts of the people bearing this ex- 
position of the state of the schools; but we believe that they 
will welcome the truth, rather than that their children should 
suffer the heavy penalty of their parents’ ignorance and in- 
difference.—Eb. } 





COLUMBIA COUNTY. 
CONVENTION OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

On Thursday last, in accordance with the call of Mr. 
Wooden, the county superintendent, a convention of our 
county common school teachers assembled in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. ‘ 

DELAN HOFFMAN, of Gallatin, President. 
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Joun H. Strout, of Hudson; Anson Borricat, of Stuyve- 
sant; Wittiam Hustep, of Austerlitz, Vice- Presidents. 


are from six to seven thousand children in this county who 
do not atterd any school? Let this fact be rung in every 


Freperick Smita, of Hudson; Caauncey A. Kine, of] man’s ears until these children are sent to some place for in- 


New-Lebanon, Secretaries. 

After a very appropriate prayer by the Rev. Dr. Water- 
bury, Mr. Wooden, the county superintendent, delivered an 
address, upon the conclusion of which, on motion of Mr. 
Smith, of Hudson, the thanks of the convention were pre- 
sented to Mr. Wooden, for his able and interesting address, 
with a request that he would furnish a copy to be published 
in connection with the proceedings of the convention. 

The committee on resolutions respectfully submit the fol- 


adopted: 
PREAMBLE. 


FVhereas the cause of education is emphatically the cause 
of our free institutions, the safeguard of their liberties and 
the hope of their perpetuity, and as it is identified with the 
best interests and the warmest wishes of every true citizen; 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That our present happy and inestimable form of 
government, and our civil, political and religious institutions, 
are based upon the intelligence of the people, and that it is 
intelligence alone, that will secure their perpetuity. 

Resolved, That the calling of this convention in connection 
with the object for which 1t has been called, reflects upon 
David G. Wooden, county superintendent, the highest cre- 
dit, and is a manifestation of his zeal and devotedness in the 
great cause of education. And we sincerely hope, that this 
will be the first of a series of meetings, having for their ob 
ject the diffusion of intelligence, the promotion of morality, 
and the preservation of the happiness and prosperity of the 

eople. ‘ 
‘i Resolved, That we fully approve of the course pursued by 
the county superintendent, in discharging his official duties 
of visiting and examining into the condition of the schools in 
the county; and we do confidently’believe that his mnwearied 
effurts will be crowned with ultimate success. and that he 
will be amply rewarded for the rich fruits of his labors. 

Resolved, That the station of the instructors of youth, is 
one of great responsibility; for upon their faithfulness in the 
discharge of their duty, depends, in an important measure, 
the moral and intellectual character of the rising generation; 
ard we would therefore impress upon the minds of those 
having the supervision of vur common schools, the necessity 
of selecting teachers well qualified for their work, and of fre- 
quently visiting the schools under their care and inspection. 
—[ Republican. 





FULTON COUNTY. 
SCH@OI. TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

At the close of the Normal School at Kingsboro’, Novem- 
ber 4th, 1842. a meeting of the teachers of common schools 
of Fulton county, and others friendly to the cause of educa- 
tion, was held for the purpose of forming a county teachers’ 
associution. During the day addresses were delivered by 
Mr. Davidson, agent of the State Education Society, and by 
Mr. Sprague, the superintendent, copies of which were re- 
quested for publication. 

‘The committee to nominate officers of the association re- 
ported the following. which report was adopted. 

F. B. SPRAGUE, President. 

Noauw Fitcnu, Johnstown; A. Seamans, Mayfield; T. O. 
Gitsert, Northampton; G. A. NEWKIRK, Garoga; A. Bart- 
7ETY. Startford; G. Sermser, Perth; M. Wapg, Ephratal; 
W. Hicsy, Oppenheim; R. Eastman, Bleecker, J. C. Frn- 
Tox, Broadalbin. bice- Presidents. 

‘'t. BE. Burvick. and J. M. Dudley, Rec. Secretaries. 

Ii. E. Swirn, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. G. Warp, Treasurer. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, 
which, after eliciting much interesting discussions, and be- 
ing amended were adopted. 

Resolved, That as a large majority of our citizens are en- 
tir ly dependent upon common schools for their education, 
it fuilows legitimately that tpon these schools depends the 
character of our institutions and destiny of our beloved coun- 


ry. 

"Musdinds That we hail with the deepest joy the efforts of 
our state legislature, and the friends of education, to improve 
and elevate our common schools, and that the people are 
under great and lasting obligations to encourage and sustain 
them 

Resolved, That the ordinary questions which divide and 
agitute the political parties of the day. sink into insignifi- 
cance in view of the great questions of education, and that 
lie who is unable to see it is too blind to find his way into 
the legislature and out again with honor to himself and be- 
neit to bis constituents. 

Resolved, That the appointment of deputy superintendents 
is eminently caleulated to benefit our common schools, and 
that we will give the system our cordial support. 

Resolved, That the efferts of F. B. Sprague, our enlighten- 
ed and efficient county superintendent, have been productive 
of much permanent good, and that he deserves the sy mpathy 
and support of every friend of education. 

Resolved, That a system of temporary Normal schools 
would be an efficient aid in producing the so much desired 
reform in our common school system, and that the late 
Kingsboro’ Normal School, under the charge of that intelli- 
gent and worthy gentleman, Mr. S. R. Sweet, has been pro- 
ductive of results that will tell favorably upon the county of 
Fulton and education generally. 

On motion, adjourned to the first Friday of January next 
at 1!) o’clock A. M. at this place. 

F. B. SPRAGUE, President. - 


. 


J. C. Fenton, Secretary. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY. 
COMMON SCHOOLS, 


We have assurances from our friends in different parts of 
the country, that our remarks on this subject are well re- 
ceived. We are sure that there is no subject of ‘greater im 
portance, and we hope that the feeling which has already 
been manifested will continue to increase, until there shall 
not be a poor child left in the county to grow up in a state 
of ignorance. Do the friends of the schools know that there 





struction, where they may ig some degree be fitted to per- 
form the duties that must devolve upor them in after life. 


SCHOOL CONVENTION IN VAN BUREN. 


Ata meeting of the friends of the schools in district 19, 
held on the 26th ult., George Kill in the chair, and D. W. 
Roney secietary, the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly passed: 

Resolved, That the regulation and control of general edu- 
cation is a legitimate and co-ordinate branch of the govern- 
ment; that the institution of district schvols is indispensable, 
and happily adapted for the diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes, and that they should receive a more cordial support 
from the whole community. 

Resolved, That we rejoice at the rare and felicitous combi- 
nation of circumstances, which render common schools a con- 
venience to rich, and a blessing to the poor. 

Reeolved, That a memorial be drafted and circulated for 
the signatures of the patrons of this district, praying the le- 
gislature of this state to repeal so much of the laws of the 
state as authorize more than an equal distribution of its funds 
to colleges and academies, and that the same may be appor- 
tioned to common schovls. 

Resolved, That the patrons and friends of common schools 
throughout the town and county be solicited to co-operate 
with us in the object of said memorial. 

Whereupon a memorial was drafted and received the names 
of all those present. 

On motion it was further— 


Lectures and practical instruction in the art of Teaching, 
from such competent Instructor or Instructors, as may be 
provided. 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment of such 
an Institute in the county of Tompkins, to be located in the 
village of Ithaca, and to be under the supervision of the 
county Superintendent. 

The Association adjourned to meet in the Academy Hall, 
when an able and spirited address was listened to, on the 
vast responsibility regting upon the Teacher, from the Rev, 
Mr. Barker—who. was followed by the Hon. Salem Town, a 
veteran in the service of the cause of Education, in a very 
happy speech on the methods of imparting instruction, and 
on the subject of Philology. 

The Association was also ably addressed in the evening 
by Edward Cooper, A. M., Principal of the Cayuga Acade- 


my, at Aurora. 
JAMES THOMPSON, President. 
Watts Gatusna, Secretary. 


WESTCHESTER AND PUTNAM. 
TEACHERS CONVENTION. 
Carmel, Nov. 26, 1842. 


At a meeting of Teachers of the counties of Westchester 
and Putnam, held, pursuant to public notice, in District No. 
3, in the town of Carmel, Putnam Co., for the purpose of 
organizing a Teachers’ Union Convention. William E. 
Richardson was called to the Chair, and Richard W. Keeler, 
was appointed Secretary of the meeting. A committee then 

resented the following resolutions, which were unanimous- 
y adopted. 








Resolved, That wiist every other cause is promoted by 
means of the public press, common schools cannot dispense 
with iis agency; that we accept with gratitude and confi- 
dence the liberal proffers of the columns of the Onondaga 


that these resolutions be published therein.— 
Standard. 

[We notice with much gratification, that Mr. Goodrich, the 
county superintendent, is publishing in the Onondaga Stand- 


Onondaga 


a few more particulars of each school would make the no- 
tices still more useful. Town conventions are also being 
called in this county. The works goes bravely on.—Ep.] 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 


Standard, as a medium of common school tee and | 


ard the results of his examination of the districts. We think | guardians of our common schools with reference to the com- 


| pensation of Teachers, there is not sufficient inducement 


Resolved, That it is with defficulty we can repress our in- 
dignation, at the miserable condition of the majority of our 
public school houses. That it is pre-eminently necessary 
to provide convenient rooms, benches and desks for the use 
of scholars, black-boards, large maps and globes for the use 


| of teachers, otherwise scholars can with difficulty give the 
| necessary attention to their studies, or teachers simplify those 


branches of study, of which their duty calls them to ex- 
plain. 
Resolved, Thatin consequence of the apathy of parents and 


held out for young men to prepare themselves for, and en- 


| gage in, the business of teaching as a profession, and univer- 
sal 


y cheap teachers will be poor teachers. 
Resolved, That we think that many inspectors and trus- 
tees of school districts, together with parents of children 


At a meeting of the citizens of Sullivan county, conven- | and friends of education generally, lack the inclination to vi- 


ed pursuant to notice. at the court-house, in Monticello, on | sit school, and that owing to this neglect of duty, many per- 

the 16th instant, at 2 o’clock p. m., to adopt measures to el- | nicious customs, injurious to the good order of schools, ma- 

evate the character and promote the usefulness of common | ny antiquated methods of teaching altogether unsuited to 
schools, | the present advanced state of education still exist, disgust- 

- Col. JonatHan Stratton, President. | ing children with the very name of school, and causing mo- 
Maj James C. Curtis, C. S. Wvuopwarp, Nicnovas_ neys paid for teaching to be mostly wasted. 

FLAGLER and Tuomas CALLBREATH, Vice-Presidents. | Resolved, That one great drawback to the efficiency of our 
James E. Quintan and Hatstep Sweet, Secretaries. | public schools, arises from the establishment of select 
An address was delivered by the Rev. James Adams, con- | schools in districts, thereby lessening the support necessary 

sisting of pertinent. feeling, and highly judicious observa- | to sustain the former, creating distinctions between rich and 

tions. He manfully exposed many of the evils connected | poor and tending in many ways to render unpopular and 
with our system of common schools, and told truths which | consequently less useful these truly republican institutions. 


could not fail to come home to the business and bosoms of | 
our citizens. He was followed by Mr. J. W Myers, Coun- | 
ty Superintendent, whose remarks were brief and uppropri- 
ate. 

Resolved, That in view of the small progress hitherto | 
made in this county in the cause and advancement of edn- | 
cation, it isincnmbent upon its citizens to arouse themselves | 
from their indifference and lethargy, and prosecute the good 
work with a zeal and industry proportioned to its merits. 
Resolved, That it be earnestly and respectfully requested | 
of the inspectors of teachers for the district schools to adopt | 
a more rigorous and thorough examination of such candi- 
dates as present themselves, and to refuse certificates to all 
such as do not manifest the necessary competency. 
Resolved, That in view of enlisting parents and others in | 
the management and success of common schools, it be par- | 
ticularly recommended to the teachers to make stated and 
public examinations of their pupils with the aid and under 
the direction of the Deputy Superintendent of the county. 
[Republican Watchman. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY. 
[ Recommendation of County Normal Schools.] 





This is the second ceunty effort to improve, in this man- 
ner, the qualifications of teachers. We earnestly recom- 
mend it to the careful consideration of the Deputies. Ful- 
ton and Tompkins counties have set a noble example.— 
What county will follow them? 


The Convention was called to order by J. T. Denman, 
Esq., County Superintendent, and on his motion, the Asso- 
ciation proceeded to the election of officers fur the ensuing 
year. James THompson, of Ithaca, was unanimously cho- 
sen President; DanigeL We.tER, of Ithaca, Vice President; 
and Watts Gatusua, of Hector, Secretary. After the of- 
ficers were chosen, the Convention was addressed in an able 
and eloquent manner, by the President, on the subject of the 
‘* Elevation of the Standard of Common School Education.”’ 
J. S. Denman next addressed the Convention, and illus- 


The we Resolutions were then presented for the’ 
consideration of the association; and after being ably dis- 
cussed by E. Cooper, Esq., and Hon. Salem Town of Cayu- 
ga County, M. R. Wright, Esq., and others, of Ithaca, they 
were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the interests of our Common Schools de- 
mand that a more thorough and uniform system of instruc- 
tion, should be adopted by Teachers, not only in this county, 
but throughout the State. 

Resolved, That to effect this desirable object, we reeom- 
mend the establishment of a Teacher’s Institute, in every 
county in the State—the design of which shall be, to con- 
gregate all the Teachers at some central point in the respec- 
tive counties, at least twice a year, for such period of time 
as may be deemed advisable, to attend upon a course of 








trated the condition of the Common Schools in this County. |- 


Resolved, That the Deputy Superintendents of the coun- 
ties of Westchester and Putnam deserve the thanks of the 
friends of education, of teachers and of the community at 
large for their earnest endeavors to improve the condition of 
our public schools. 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure also the publication 
of the School District Journal as a powerful and efficient 
auxiliary in improving the system of education in all parts 
within the circle of its influence, and that we feel it a plea- 
sure as well as a duty to recommend it to the community 
with which we associate, and to do all we can in promoting 
as extensive a circulation of the same as possible. 

WM. E. RICHARDSON, President. 

Ricnarv W. Kee cer, Secretary. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 





This admirable manual, printed for our schools by the mu- 
nificence of a distinguished friend of general education, has 
already been forwarded to the following counties for their 
several school districts. ‘The boxes containing them are sent 
to the county clerks for distribution, under the direction of 
the deputy superintendent, according to the notice in the Nov. 
Journal. The manual will be forwarded to the remaining 


| counties as soon as navigation opens. 


Counties te which the manual has been sent: 


Allegany, Broome, Cattaraugus, Chautauqnue, Chemung, 
Chenango, Clinton, St. Lawrence, Jefferson, Erie, Wyo- 
ming, Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, On- 
tario Lewis, Wayne, Cortland, Cayuga, Franklin, Essex, 
Tompkins, Tioga, Steuben, Yates, Seneca, Hamilton. 
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